I bow the knee, I praise His name 
Who kindled beauty’s leaping flame; 
Beauty, whose voice I hear in trees, 
Whose face I see in things like these: 


Sycamores, yellowing with age, 
And hillsides, silvery with sage; 
In sunlit morn and moonlit night, 


Rreuvirw 


“Let us give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; because 
His mercy endureth forever.” 


HYMN of THANKS 


By EDITH D. CSBORNE 


In Shade-filled aisles of some deep wood 
Where I may walk in solitude; 
In fountains, leaping up in glee, 
In wind-tossed silver of a tree. 


In scarlet berries on the vine, 
And slender birches that enshrine 
Some sapphire lake, or sunny streams 


In waving grass and wild birds’ flight. Where shadows come and go like dreams; 


True gratitude seeks to serve. Share your 
blessings with others. 
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In burnished loveliness of wings, - 

In nut-brown earth and growing things, 
In gardens fair the whcle world over 
And mountain crests and fields of clover— 
Dear God, I offer thanks to Thee 

Without whom beauty could not be! 
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The First Book in Our New Lutheran 
Leadership Course 


MY LIFE 


A Study of the Church Worker 
And His Personal Life 
By O. Fred Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
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Treating 
The 
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It may be used profitably in Teacher Training Classes, 
Church Workers’ Conferences, Young People’s 
Societies, Young People’s Classes, and 
the Worker's Personal Study. 


Pattern of My Life 

Power of My Influence 
Course of My Development 
Materials of My Growth 
Progress of My Life 


Durable 
Paper Binding 


Ninety-six 


ees Price, 25 cents 


Hi OW Ga 
A Book for Senior Luther Leaguers 


SACRED SONG 


The Hymns of Our Church 
By John W. Horine, D.D., LL.D. 


This new book will serve as a most helpful companion to the 
Hymnal of the Common Service Book. It is in the nature of a 
study of a large number of these hymns, with a*view to enabling 


one to appreciate more fully their merits and to prize more highly 
their possession. 


These hymns are studied largely on the basis of their language 
source—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, Other Foreign Languages, 
English, American, and Women Hymn Writers. The outstanding 
hymn writers of each group are discussed in some detail, together 
with a listing of the hymns ascribed to them. Interesting facts 
concerning their more important hymns are included. 


192 Pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
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Tr “Gnter into His gates with thanksgiving and into His courls with praise; g 
be thank ful unto Him and bless His name.””—Psalm 1 00:4 
Br Ohankfull 


' For the rich heritage which is ours from the days that are past. Our civil 
liberties, our Christian homes, our democratic institutions, our Christian Church. 


For the rich things of the spiritual world which complete our joy. 
For our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


For what we have today. We talk too much about what we do not have. This 


is the time to be grateful for what we have instead of being resentful because we do not 
have more. 


For the ability God has given us. For the privileges that await us. We are to 
witness and enact the greatest drama of life that man has ever known. Pray for 


strength to be ready for and equal to the part in the mighty drama which God has 
already chosen for us. 


Beware! 


Not enough to be thankful we must also beware. It is a difficult time in which 


to live and keep our bearings. Older folks find it almost impossible to keep up with 
the procession. 


Old formulas are outworn. Yesterday’s maxims do not apply to the new envi- 
1) ronment. Freedom that father had seems like close confinement toa son. Where shall 
we turn for guidance and help? 


of 
® “Remember now thy creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Learn that some things of vital consequence remain the same in the midst of 
change. Fire burns. Water drowns. Sin scorches. Dissipation enervates and punish- 
2 
+S) 


ment follows ignorance. 


Individual life, society as a whole and our entire civilizaticn are founded 
on moral and religious ideals. We must learn this or perish. 


Be Ready! 


Today’s foundations are being laid for new fortunes. Characters are being 
formed that will lead to great careers. Knowledge and skill are being acquired that 
will turn the tide in some great crisis. 


What does this mean to us personally? It all depends on what we want. We 
have a life to invest. What do we want for it, twenty per cent, fifty per cent of its 
value, or one hundred per cent? Or don’t we care if we make a poor investment of 
our life? 


We will have our share of ill luck and of good fortune. The matters may be 
beyond our control but we are wholly responsible fot what we do with the ill luck or 
the good fortune that comes our way. We can make the ill luck our purpose and we 
can refuse to let good fortune spoil us. 


Let Jesus, through example and word, prepare us to be ready for the living of 
our lives in this day and generation. 


The possibilities of life are in the present tense. Be a present tense Christian. 
Believe in a present tense Christianity. Today is our great day, our only day in religion. 


(1 _—$—_— ——————— 13  —_————————————— 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


The Administration Building at the Seminary in Tokyo, 
Japan, continues to grow 


On the plans of Japanese Architects 


Shows the building from the front, taken from the second 
story of a house across the street; it shows a bit of the pres- 
ent front entrance to the campus; this gate will be closed and 
replaced by a wall, and the front entrance will be made at the 
corner of the campus which is now occupied by the long work- 
men’s shed that appears in the foreground of the picture. 


Thank you, 
Mrs. Lippard, 


for your nice letter 


Tokyo, Japan, 
August 31, 1934. 


Dear Mr. Kinports: 


On our way down from 
the hills where we have been 
enjoying a few weeks’ rest, 
we stopped here in Tokyo 
in order to see the new 
Seminary Building. We 
will not get up this way 
again for at least a year. 


We went out to the Seminary yesterday afternoon 
and were delighted and surprised, both at the progress 
the building has made, and the building itself. It is 
larger and more substantial than we had hoped. It is 
dignified and adequate in every way ‘The large fire- 
place in the library will be a delight to the boys who 
come from unheated houses. There is also steam heat 
throughout. The chapel is neat and is to be churchly. 
It will mean not only an orderly daily worship for the 
students, but a church for the whole unbelieving un- 
churched community. 


In fact, no Leaguer at home can realize just what 
such a building will mean to Japan, to the Lutheran 
work here and to Christ’s kingdom. 

Allow me to add my personal thanks to you and 
the Luther League of America, to that of all the Japan 


mission. . 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) EMMA G. LIPPARD 


With the skill of Japanese Workmen 


With the money supplied by the Luther League 


These pictures were taken on the day when the root 
ridge of the building was laid. While the foundations 
were being poured, the carpenters were at work cutting, 
trimming, planing, splicing, and mortising all the large 
timbers so that everything was in readiness to erect them 
as soon as the concrete hardened. I am sure you all 
would have been interested to see how precisely every- 
thing was cut and marked, so that when the time came 
for fitting them together the actual structure was reared 
in a few days. Hardly at all is the sound of saw or ham- 
mer heard in the work of setting up the timbers; maul and 
mallet are about the only tools needed. Indeed, a good 
Japanese carpenter considers it a disgrace to have to refit 
the timbers he has cut; and all joints are mortised and 
pegged. 
well joined and cross braced. 


Our building has unusually stout timbers, all 
In a severe earthquake it 


will probably “ride” as securely as a structure of concrete. 


The Japan 
Objeétive Closes 
December 31, 
1934 


A somewhat better impression of the general proportions of 
the building: it was taken from the lefthand corner; the library 
stack-room annex shows dimly through the foliage at extreme left ‘ 


Shows the end view from the dormitory. 
posed on the flat roof of the reinforced fireproof library stack- 


The workmen are 


room. Something of the chapel roof at the end opposite ma 
be seen at the left above the scaffolding. a 5 a 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Thirty-ninth Annual Convention, Luther League of New Jersey, held in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Passaic, N. J., September 1-3 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER’S SPIRITUAL SONGS 
(By Miss Anna Hoppe, Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 

Volumes have been written on what the Reforma- 
tion has meant to civil and religious liberty, and on 
what the Bible has meant to the world. A very interest- 
ing and inspiring exhibit at the Hall of Religion in 
Chicago’s Century of Progress reveals the fact that his 
small Catechism has reached the phenomenal record of 
translation into 145 languages. One hundred and twen- 
ty-three actual copies are in possession of Dr. Tanner 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. The 
stupendous task of gathering these specimens was ac- 
complished by Dr. Carl Doving, venerable institutional 
missionary of Chicago, who for years carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence with every nook and corner of 
the globe in hymnal research work. The world-famous 
Doving Library of Hymnody embraces more than 300 
languages and dialects. 

In connection with the Luther Anniversary Jubilee 
it is surely timely to make mention of the great Re- 
former as a hymn-writer and his influence on Protest- 
ant hymnody. The hymns which gushed forth from his 
heart literally sang the gospel into the hearts of the 
peasantry, and widely influenced the spread of the glad 
tidings of a full and free salvation—justification by faith. 
His foes admitted that his songs did more than his 
preaching in the accomplishment of this end. Our read- 
ers will surely be amazed at the result of Dr. Carl Dov- 
ing’s world-wide hymnological survey, covering hymns 
of the great Reformer, extending over a period of years, 
an authentic review of which follows: 

“Rin Feste Burg Is Unser Gott” (“A Mighty Fort- 
ress Is Our God”)—the battle hymn of the Reformation 
—has been translated into 175 languages and dialects. 
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No other hymn written after 
the birth of Christ has 
translated many 
guages. Dr. Daving is author- 
ity for saying that this hymn 
has been translated in 42 Euro- 


been 


into so lan- 


pean languages, 51 tongues 
spoken in Asia, 60 used in 


Africa, 9 American languages, 
1 of the Australian Bush, 
and 12 spoken in Oceania. 


“Ein Feste Burg” in one hun- 
dred and seventy-five languages 
and dialects, every continent on 
earth represented, race 
telling of the victory of God’s 
eternal Word over every foe 
of humanity—what a stupen- 
dous thought. Eternity alone 
will reveal how 
been brought to faith in Christ 
by means of this old song. 

Dr. Martin Luther did not 
consider himself a hymn-writer, 
still 400 years after his 
hymn, four of his hymns had 
been translated into more than 
fifty languages. 


every 


many have 


first 


The beautiful Christmas hymn, 
“Good News From Heaven the Angels Bring,” has 
been translated into 72 languages; “Out of the Depths 
I Cry to Thee” into 67; “All Praise to Thee, Eternal 
Lord” into 55; “Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord” into 
47; “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast In Thy Word” into 31; 
“Christ Jesus Lay In Death’s Strong Bands” into 25. 
His metrical versicn of the Nicene Creed has been trans- 
lated 33 times; the Lord’s Prayer 32 times; the hymn, 
“These Are the Blessed Ten Commandments,” 26 times. 


Christendom’s harp hung mutely on the willows 
during the Dark Ages. Luther brought it down and its 
celestial strings have since flooded the earth with melo- 
dies rising heavenward like sweet incense, from every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation—for wherever 
the everlasting gospel brings the certainty of pardon, 
peace and joy, and the assurance of life eternal to the 
sinner, there will be “psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.” 

All the great writers of evangelical hymnody since 
the glorious Reformation have been influenced by 
Luther’s psalmody, and neither modernism nor the pow- 
ers of hell will be able to silence the rhapsodies of a 
singing faith, May He “who giveth songs in the night” 
give us all a true appreciation of the treasure we as the 
“Singing Church” possess in our solacing, faith-strength- 
ening, joy-bringing, triumphant hymns. 

May God grant us grace to “possess our posses- 
sions” not only when jubilee years call our special at- 
tention to them, but on every day of our earthly pil- 
grimage. Whatever trials may beset us, whatever storms 
we may be called to pass through, whatever the future 
may hold in store, the God of our fathers will ever 
“Fin Feste Then why should we fear? 


abide Burg’ 


SNts Hey Ce 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Education and the Luther League 


(By Ralph Richey, Educational Secretary) 


Education is the preparation of the individual to 
cope with life; and the Luther League in the same sense 
is educating the youth of the Church in preparation to 
cope with the Church. 

The motive of this article is, not to destroy but to 
re-create real inspiration of each League of the Greens- 
burg District and if possible to create a Luther League 
in every church of the Greensburg District. The mo- 
tive of this article goes a little farther than re-creation, 
to re-orient. In orientation the engineer does not follow 
mere beliefs, but tries to, and takes his departure from 
observed facts. Even though you cannot prove the exist- 
ence of motives, you can, by scientific methods, observe 
their functioning in life. Observation—not mere dog- 
matic beliefi—shows that: 

1. Science does not furnish motives. Science in- 
creases the power of men but not their wisdom. Luther 
League does not camouflage foolish motives. Luther 
League increases the power of the Church, but not her 
wisdom, for through her the League receives wisdom. 
Much that is labeled science today is mere emotional 
froth, and indoctrinating with “isms” instead of teaching 
to think and evaluate situations. Much that is labeled 
Christianity is mere emotional froth, but the Luther 
League is sound in its teachings and functions. 

2. Lawyers are trained to think backward and be 
mere copyists as to what has been done, and not to be 
creative and forward looking as to what ought to be 
done. The Luther League is that very young people’s 
organization or organization of the Church that is for- 
ward looking as to what ought to be done. 

3. Man, regardless of his biological ancestry and 
slow ascent, is more than a mere machine or animal. 
Man worships; animals do not. Atheism is not the re- 
sult of profound thinking, but the inevitable result of 
sloppy thinking. The atheist has neither observed nor 
thought deeply on the big facts of the universe. Like- 
wise many lukewarm church members are such because 
of ignorance and misinformed teachings. The Luther 
League educational program makes intelligent church 
members. 


4. There have been relatively as many discoveries 
in the last 150 years relating to the facts of the Bible 
and religion as in the technology underlying the pres- 
ent machine civilization, but the public has not absorbed 
these changes. Religious thinking has therefore not 
kept pace with the machine civilization. The Luther 
League is endeavoring to put into the hearts of the 
youth of the Church, that Jesus and His Church are 
ahead of everything, and also keep the Church a pace 
ahead of the machine age. Some day people will learn 
that material things do not bring happiness, and are of 
little use in making men and women creative and power- 
ful. Then the scientists of the world will turn their 
laboratories over to the study of God and the spiritual 
forces, which as yet have hardly been touched. When 
that day comes, the world will see more advancement in 
one decade than it has in the past four hundred years. 


We hope the day will be soon, that the church that 
does not have a Luther League will see to it and or- 
ganize one, and also the churches that have Leagues can 
see its vital importance to the Church and strive con- 
tinually to become better and be a greater magnetic 
power within the Church in uplifting her youth above 
machinery and worldly things. 

The aim of every Luther Leaguer should be to get 
out of life all that there is in life; to develop latent 
possibilities; bring to life dead talent; discover new 
forces; learn how to deal with men spiritually; develop 
the great art of persuasion; develop character; save 
souls; in fact, to become a leader in the Church’s work 
and world’s work, a man of affairs, a man who delights 
in raising the standard of men who carry the Christian 
flag and the flag of civilization forward. 

Back of every successful Luther League, is the 
Spirit Christ, the spirit of giving. The reason most of 
our failures, and the reason most of our Leagues 
haven’t succeeded far beyond our present attainments is 
that we haven’t created within ourselves the desire to 
give to the League the best that is in us—“Jesus gave 
all.” All Luther League meetings should be of this 
nature and spirit. If Jesus is your inspiration in pre- 
paring your program, your meetings will be interesting 
—such as set forth in the following poem by Rev. H. D. 
Hayes: -DsDs: 


A LUTHER LEAGUE MEETING AT OUR CHURCH 


We'll open the meeting with ‘‘Seventy-two’’, 
For you I am praying, I’m praying for you, 
For ‘Prayer’ is the subject for study tonight, 
And we want everything to harmonize right. 


And when we've declared our faith in the creed, 
A devotional Psalm we'll all join to read. 

The Gloria Patri our praise will declare, 

And then we'll be led in a short earnest prayer. 


I'll] read a short sketch on the subject of ‘‘Prayer”’ 
That one of our members has written with care. 
It surely will help to inspire us all 

That in every experience on God we may call. 


I’ve worked on this meeting the whole week through 
To have something fitting for each one to do. 
Now will each one take the part I have tasked, 

A cheerful and willing, delightful task. 


I’m sure you’ve enjoyed this as much as I do, 
And I thank you all for helping me through. 

In closing the pastor will give us a word, 

And as always, with pleasure I’m sure he’ll be heard 


Now we bow our heads in a silent prayer 
For God’s guidance here and everywhere. 
And sing a recessional hymn on our theme, 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer,’’ number seventeen. 


—THE LEAGUE LEADER 


When you plan meetings that count, you can de- 
pend upon the Luther League Review. 


“No, I can’t do without the Review. 


Here’s my 
$1.25 for my renewal.” 


Name 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


“OWNEY” 

This is the story of a pooch. It’s a story of a plain 
homeless little dog that became the most famous dog in 
the world. Wherever he went, he was front page news. 
He became the guest of the Emperor of China. He 
was welcomed to Japan by the Mikado. He travelled 
around the world on fine ships, the guest of sea captains. 

The dog is Owney, dead these long years, but travel- 
ing still, he came to the 1934 World’s Fair in Chicago. 
He sits in a glass case at the western entrance of the 
U. S$. Government Building, staring upon the passing 
throng through his glass eyes. 
him are some of the 1,017 
lifetime. 

Insofar as is known, nobody ever owned Owney. He 
was always on his own from that wintry night in 1888 
when he crept into the post office in Albany, N. Y., to 
get warm. -Owney curled up on a mail 
snoozed. And he fell in love with mail sacks. 

A day or two later, he followed some of his mail 
sacks into a car bound for New York and went along. 
From that day his travels began. Postal employees 
working in the mail cars grew to know him. He was 
their mascot. They put a collar on him and hung brass 
checks on it. The collar grew too heavy and someone 
made him a harness. Everywhere he went people 
added checks. 

When the checks grew too heavy his friends, the 
postal clerks, would take some off and forward them 
to Washington. Owney traveled all over the United 
States with the mail sacks. He took trips up to Winni- 
peg and to Alaska. Everywhere he went, the news- 
papers carried stories about him. The headlines would 
Says Owney is bere.” 

Every reader in the country knew about Owney. 
The newspapers all had his picture, to be used when 
he came to town. 


In the glass case with 


“medals” he won in his 


sack and 


One day Owney was down on the docks in Tacoma. 
He was watching a pile of his loved mail sacks going 
aboard ship. The captain said, “Come on, Owney. 
Take a trip with me.” Owney went aboard. 


When he got to Japan, the Mikado gave Owney 
a passport. It carried in Japanese characters the order 
that Owney could travel anywhere in Japan. And Owney 
got fine treatment there. Finally he caught a boat for 
China. Men took him before the emperor in Peking 
who voiced his delight at meeting this traveled dog. 


Catching a ship south, Owney went to India, on 
through Suez, and finally Janded in New York. A few 
weeks later he was back in Tacoma—the first dog ever 
to travel around the world “on his own.” 

But finally, after about eight years of traveling, 
Owney began to get old. The hair around his muzzle 
was graying. His stubby tail began to lose its nimble 
enthusiasm. He was an old dog. One day Owney laid 
down and died. 

Someone figured out that Owney was known to 
have traveled 143,000 miles. No train or ship was ever 
in an accident while he was on it. Postal employees 
began to get superstitious about him in his later years. 
They said he meant good luck. When he was gone, 
they counted up his brass tags which they called his 
“medals’—medals of honor. They totaled 1,017. 
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Post office employees didn’t like the idea of losing 
Owney entirely. So they didn’t bury him. They took 
him to a taxidermist who fixed him up the best he could. 

Owney “lives” the most of the time now in Wash- 
ington. But when the World’s Fair started, someone 
said, “I think Owney would like to go out there. He 
always liked to travel.” 

So they sent Owney out. Only the old timers will 
recall Owney. His doesn’t mean much to the 
youngsters. Perhaps that’s why you mostly see old 
fellows, getting gray, looking wistfully through the glass 
case at Owney. Owney stirs recollections. He’s a bit 
of their boyhood come back. He was the dog that de- 
lighted them, above all dogs, in the days of their youth. 

—L. B.C. 


name 


BETWEEN THE BOOK ENDS 


“Christmas Gold,” by Julia L. Glover. Published by 
the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Price 30 cents each or 24 cents each in dozen lots. This 
can also be secured from the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Christmas Gold” is a story of a rich girl who was 
unexpectedly sent to visit her aunt and uncle on a farm 
for the Christmas holidays. She goes, very reluctantly, 
as she had made other plans of her own. Upon arriv- 
ing at the farm she finds quite different surroundings, 
than those to which she is accustomed. She also meets 
a missionary’s daughter, who is visiting with her aunt 
and uncle and finds her a most cordial and friendly per- 
son. Evelyn is at a loss to understand how her aunt, 
uncle and cousins get so much joy out of filling a box 
of their own toys, and clothing in order that their neigh- 
bors might have something for Christmas; but after 
she has visited these neighbors she begins to under- 
stand. After reading the Christmas story and doing a 
lot of real thinking, Evelyn takes the money her parents 
had given her for a Christmas gift and buys a wheel 
chair for one of the neighbor’s children, a cripple. Upon 
returning home, after the most wonderful Christmas she 
ever had, the true spirit of Christmas remains through 
her life. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

EMILY K. HERWIG 
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“The Long Road,” by Blanche Bayliss, published 
by Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, price 
30 cents each or 24 cents in dozen Icts. 

“The Long Road” is a story of a boy who became a 
medical missionary after years of hard schooling. This 
lad entered school as an unlearned ruffian. Upon visit- 
ing a mission one evening he heard the call for volun- 
teers; decided to leave his bad companions and turn to 
the work before him. He withstood the ridicule and 
unfriendliness of his college mates remarkably well be- 
cause he had a strong will power to press onward to 
his goal. Though he had many tasks to do he finds 
time to participate in the school athletics and later be- 
comes captain of the football team. At the final game of 
the season Bob makes a touchdown but with a serious 
accident to his leg. During his convalescence he learns 
the true comradeship of his college friends and they 
come to a better understanding of his real character. 

A girl whom he meets at college adds a beautiful 
love story to Bob Gordon’s life. 

Secure from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMILY K. HERWIG 


REV. OTTERBEIN GREETS THE LEAGUERS 
OF ILLINOIS IN CONVENTION 

The Lutheran Church has always had just cause to 
be proud of her young people. She has not had the so- 
called ‘youth problem” that some of the other churches 
have had, at least not to the same extent. Lutheran 
young people receive a thorough religious instruction 
covering a period of many years. They know what they 
believe and why they believe it. They have remained 
true to the Bible and stand firm on the old Gospel. 
That is why they have remained faithful to the Lord’s 
Church as witnessed every-Sunday morning when they 
crowd the House of God to worship. 


The Luther League of America, of which the Illinois 
State League is a part, is the official young people’s 
organization of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The motto of the League is “Of the Church, For the 
Church, By the Church.” Thousands of young people 
in the United States labor constantly through it for the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom. This organization has 
trained thousands of young people in Christian service. 
Many of the outstanding leaders of the Church, both 
men and women, received their leadership training in 
the League. It might be interesting to note that the 
Family Altar movement in our own local church had its 
inception at a Luther League executive meeting twelve 
years ago. 

If there is any message to be given to the Leaguers 
assembled in convention it would be, among other things, 
a direct appeal to stand firm on God’s Word. There 
may be a temptation in these days, to wander into other 
fields and subjects, as other groups have done who have 
lost the power they once had. If the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ cannot do the things to be done then nothing 
else can. The power of the old Gospel is just as great 
today as it ever was. Stand up for it, never deny it, and 
God will bless you in your work. 


As young people you will never regret the time 


given to serving in the Lord’s vineyard. It is the best 
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investment of life you can make. In joy, peace, satis- 
faction and inspiration, it brings blessings to be received 
The reward of the world is fleeting 
Loving Jesus and 


in no other way. 
and the devil is a hard taskmaster. 
serving Him has no equal anywhere. 


The enthusiasm of youth has ever been an inspira- 
tion to us. While others might wonder whether a thing 
could be done they simply go ahead and do it. Real 
enthusiasm is catchy and carries everything before it. 
Christian faith and training directs this enthusiasm in 
the right channel and is often the means of accomplish- 
ing the impossible under God. Young people, go out 
from this convention, daring to stand alone if need be, 
and show this old world what there is to Christianity. 
Make them recognize it and say, ‘‘What do these people 
have that we do not have?” Our hearts thrill when 
we think of what your mighty army of young people 
really can do for the Lord. 


Do not be afraid to stand up for your convictions 
out in the world. True, you may be ridiculed for it. 
The scoffer is ever present. We have often felt that a 
person never meeting with ridicule on the part of the 
world does not have much faith. The right standing up 
for Christ will always meet opposition. One word, or 
sentence, from you, in a group, may be the means of 
changing the entire course of a life. Think of that. 
Think of the power God gives you as a young soldier 
of the cross as He gives you your marching orders. 
Use it. One of the finest Leaguers it was ever our 
privilege to know, was a young man who had the cour- 
age to stand up for Jesus in the midst of the crowd, 
even if he had to stand alone. God gave him power and 
a wonderful life. Had he not had the courage to stand 
he would have become—just mediocre—like thousands 
of others. 


Youth is also a time of ‘vision.’ Looking ahead, 
up, forward. The Bible says, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Luther’s vision was to give the 
Word to every man, woman and child of his day. It 
was a great vision and spurred him on even when de- 
feat was nigh. The whole Church needs your vision to 
keep it from becoming provincial and local and then 
dying out. Where there is real vision,,on out ahead, 
there is no dying—the thing lives. Catch the vision to 
make the Luther League God’s most powerful instru- 
ment in the evangelization of the whcle world. 


Luther Leaguers are patriotic. They love America 
and woe unto him who forgets the Scriptural injunction, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
render unto God the things that belong to Him.” Ameri- 
ca has great confidence in you. Be loyal and be true 
to our beloved nation and do your part so that God 
can bless it as a continued Christian nation. 


Finally, go often to your knees in prayer. Go often 
to your Bible. Let not a day end but what you have 
read a part of God’s Word and said your prayers. Do 
this every day, 365 days a year, all your life and God 
will bless you. That is His promise. 


A year’s subscription to the Luther League Review 
makes a worthwhile Christmas Present. 
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NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST FOR 
INTERMEDIATES 


The Intermediate Department of the New York 
State Luther League has for a number of years pro- 
moted an annual state-wide debate. First a subject was 
chosen by a committee and announcement of same made 
early in the fall;; whereupon each local League busied 
itself in debate and selected its best debator, either from 
the affirmative or negative side of the question. These 
local League champions then vied with one another at 
their several District meetings held throughout the 
winter months or early spring and the best District 
debators chosen. The next and final step came when 
these District winners met at the State convention 
where they debated before the entire delegation of Sen- 
iors and Intermediates. The two best debators selected 
by the judges receiving special prizes and the next two 
honorable mention. This past year seven District de- 
bators contested. The expense of sending these de- 
bators to the State convention was borne by their several 
District treasuries or that of the State, or both. 


Something New for 1934-35 
Instead of a debate contest the New York Inter- 
mediates will hold an essay contest during 1934-35, with 
the procedure for the selection of the winners the same 
as that explained above. The subject chosen being: 
“What My Church Means to Me.” 


A Nation-wide Contest 

Sister Pearle Lyerly, superintendent for the Inter- 
mediates of New York State, is a woman of broad vis- 
ion. Looking out beyond the bounds of her State she 
saw the possibilities of a national essay contest, cul- 
minating at the Charleston convention in July, 1935. 
Accordingly, Sister Pearle suggested that the New York 
Intermediates in convention at Utica in May issue a 
challenge to all other State Intermediate Leagues to a 
nation-wide essay contest in the following words: 

“Resolved, That this department challenge the other 
State Intermediate Leagues to have a State representa- 
tive at the National convention in Charleston, S. C., for 
the essay contest, and that New York State finance the 
sending of our representative. (This member to be 
selected in the same way the contest is now conducted 
with the debate.)” 


What This Means 

It first means “get busy” on the part of all State 
or Synodical Intermediate Secretaries. Before this ar- 
ticle is read by said officials a letter from the National 
Intermediate Secretary will have been received by them, 
calling their attention to the article herewith and ex- 
plaining how to proceed in the set-up of the essay con- 
test in every League and District of their constituency. 


The Essay Contest Itself 

1. The subject of the essay contest is “What My 
Church Means to Me.” 

2. Each essay must contain not less than 600 words 
and not more than 1000 words. 

3. Each essay must be written out in full and orally 
delivered. 

4. Intermediates taking part in the essay contest 
must be between 13 and 16 year, as of January 1, 1935; 
that is, any person under sixteen on January 1, 1935 is 
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eligible to compete at Charleston, although they may be 
past the sixteenth year when the biennial convention 
meets; also any Intermediate whose thirteenth birthday 
comes before January 1, 1935 is eligible to compete in 
the biennial contest. 

5. The judging will be done on the basis of mater- 
lals (75 per cent) and delivery (25 per cent). 

6. Appropriate prizes will be offered. Announce- 
ment of same to be made later. 


What to Do Now 

Let each League organize an Essay Contest Club 
at once. Get acquainted with the rules set forth above. 
Arrange to have local finals by January 1, 1935. In the 
meantime plans will be worked out and notification 
given for the holding of District contests. Following 
these will come the several State contests. Herein lies 
the only difficulty. Most State conventions, unlike that 
of New York which meets in May, will not convene 
until after the biennial convention in Charleston. This 
fact will necessitate the holding of special District essay 
contests by States some time well in advance of July, 
1935. This can be done with little expense. The im- 
portant thing is to get the ball rolling and its own 
momentum will overcome any and all difficulties. 


Slogan 
“Every League in the Intermediate Department a 
chip-on-the-shoulder League to meet the challenge of 
the New York Staters.” ° 


What the Intermediates Were Doing In Four 
States We Visited 

Secretaries Kinports and Wolf left Philadelphia on 
August 19th by automobile to visit four State Luther 
League conventions in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Illinois, in order of their naming. ‘We returned home 
on September llth, same year. In between our leaving 
and our returning we had many pleasant experiences in 
renewing old friendships and making new ones; in ob- 
serving youth at work for the Church; in hearing youth 
witness for Christ and in making our contribution to 
the cause of the League’s program. 

In a later issue of the Review a general account of 
our experiences will (or may) be given. Here we wish 
to confine our remarks to the part the Intermediates 
played at these four conventions. 


At Iowa 

Rev. Edward Piper is the amiable State Secretary 
for Intermediates in the State where the tall corn ordin- 
atily grows, but which was mowed down by the hot 
winds this year before the corn huskers and binders 
got to it. The convention was held at Sioux City, Rev. 
Albert B. Swartz, pastor. Other than the members of 
the local Intermediate League not many teen agers were 
present on account of long distances to be travelled, but 
those “locals’ were surely a busy bunch. They helped 
in the banquet arrangements, served at the tables, took 
part in the program and made their share of racket. 
Twelve churches in Iowa have Intermediate Leagues. 


At Nebraska 
Miss Winnie Arganbright is the winsome leader of 
the Nebraska “middlers.” Sixteen churches in this State 
have Intermediate Leagues. The convention was held 
at Auburn, Rev. Lightner Swan, pastor. The outstand- 
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ing achievement of the Nebraska Intermediates is cred- 
itable to the Kountze Memorial band from Omaha. 
They wanted to go to Auburn the worst way. Money 
was the only hindrance to their desire until someone 
(Winnie, we suspect) suggested that they make “Siber- 
ian Soup Hounds” to sell at the convention to raise funds 
to get there. So on faith and with needles and thread 
and a bag of rags they busied themselves weeks ahead 
to make these unknown “guzzlers” of Campbell soups. 
What are Siberian Soup Hounds, you ask me? I can 
tell you better what they ain’t than what they are. They 
ain’t Siberian, they don’t eat soup and they’re no good 
as hounds. They’re merely rag dogs of an imaginary 
complex, having streamline bodies under which are at- 
tached four legs with elephant feet, before which is a 
head of indescribable sorts with ears that flop in the 
breezes, and behind which dangles an abridged abbrevia- 
tion. At any rate these Siberian Soup Hounds sold at 
10 cents each—and they sold too; in fact, sold out and 
orders taken for more. The Mamma S. S. H. was pre- 
sented to the writer at the conclusion of the tragic 
drama entitled “The Fatal Quest,’ which was enacted 
by the Kountze Memorial Intermediates, and in which 
all the characters died but the mentioned 
Hound, so, for the want of another kindly affectioned 
owner the lone and lonely surviving Hound was en- 
trusted to the care of your Uncle Bim. 

Besides making these hounds and dramatizing the 
Fatal Quest the Intermediates at the Auburn conven- 
tion were conspicuous in recitals, handwork, pageantry 
and devotions. 


aforesaid 


At Minnesota 

Miss Frances Diekhoff is the vivacious director of 
the Intermediates in Minnesota. Fourteen churches have 
Intermediate Leagues in this up north and out west 
State. The convention met in Salem Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, Rev. Paul L. Wetzler, pastor. The first 
people we met at the church were Miss Diekhoff and a 
group of her jolly teen agers actively engaged in mimeo- 
graphing reports and programs, and making favors for 
the Intermediate luncheon. Once the convention got 
under way the Intermediates played a big part in every 
way. They had their own institute and joined with the 
Juniors in a luncheon program. At both these func- 
tions real talent in toastmastership by Dick Dobrick, in 
devotions, in music and in drama were displayed by 
both Juniors and Intermediates. 


At Illinois 

Miss Gladys Kjellen is the engaging Secretary of 
the Intermediates in Illinois. Through her efforts 26 
churches have Leagues. The convention church was 
North Austin, in Chicago, the pastor Rev. F. W. Otter- 
bein. Inasmuch as the Chicago Intermediates had held 
a meeting prior to the State convention there were but 
a few teen agers present outside the entertaining church 
group of North Austin. But if all Intermediate groups 
in Illinois show their stuff as did this local group then 
service in and for the Church is central in their lives. 
This local group, fifty strong, had made the programs 
(real artistic League emblem programs, too), also favors 
in the form of ships whose passengers were sweet mints, 
and served the tables for hundreds of guests with re- 
markable speed and ability. Outside convention periods 
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this group mimeographs thousands of copies of daily 
Bible readings for the large congregation at North 
Austin and largely constitutes the Junior choir, which 
sings each Sunday morning at one of the three stated 
services. 
In Conclusion 

Let those in charge of Intermediate Leagues all over 
the Church note the wide range of activities possible 
for teen age endeavor as set forth above, then go and 
do likewise. 


Leagueally yours, 


WHAT HO! LEAGUERS AND PASTORS! DO 


YOU LIKE GOOD MOVIES? HERE’S 
REAL AND REEL NEWS! 

While rattlesnakes were biting the Southern Moun- 
tain preacher, John W. Gable, Philadelphia Seminary 
graduate student, was producing a motion picture on 
Lutheran Mountain. Missions in the same region. Kon- 
narock Training School for Girls and Iron Mountain 
Lutheran School for Boys, both under the Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the United Lutheran Church, are presented 
as well as health and relief projects carried on by Rev. 
Kenneth Killinger in his 17 mission churches.. The new 
production, entitled “Below White Top,” will be given 
its premier exhibition at the Lutheran Church House, 
New York City, on September 19. It may be obtained 
at a rental charge of $4 from John W. Gable, 30 East 
Gowen Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., after that 
date. 


WHEN SOMEONE CARES 


When you meet disappointment, an’ yer feelin’ kind o’ blue; 
when yer plans have all got sidetracked, or some friend has proved 
untrue; when yer toilin’, prayin’, strugglin’ at the bottom of the 
stairs—it’s like a panacea just to know that someone cares. 


Someone who can appreciate one’s efforts when he tries; some- 
one who seems to understand—an’ so can sympathize; someone who, 
when far away, still wonders how he fares; someone who never can 
forget—someone who really cares. 


It sends a thrill of rapture through the ‘framework of one’s 
heart; it stirs the inner being till the teardrops want to start; for 
life is worth the livin’ when someone yer sorrows shares—it’s joy 
compared to heaven when you know that someone cares. 


This world is not all sunshine, for some dark days interpose; 
there’s a cross for every joy-bell an’ a thorn for every rose; but the 
cross is not so grievous, nor the thorn the rosebud wears, and’ the 
clouds have silver linin’s—when there’s someone really cares. 


REFORMATION HYMN 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
Triumphant Zion! Lift thy head 
From dust and darkness and the dead; 
Tho’ humbled long, awake at length, 
And gird thee with thy Saviour’s strength. 


Put all thy beauteous garments on, 
And let thine excellence be known; 

Decked in the robes of righteousness, 
The world thy glories shall confess. 


No more shall foes unclean invade, 

And fill thy hallowed walls with dread; 
No more shall hell’s insulting host 

Their vict’ry and thy sorrows boast. 


God from on high has heard thy prayer; 
His hand thy ruins shall repair; 

Nor will thy watchful Monarch cease 

To guard thee in eternal peace. 


—Philip Doddridge, 1775. 
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KATHRYN MEETS THE JUDGE 


(By Mabel McKee) 


Upstairs was the dusky softness, which comes after 
sunrise; the whiff of very early spring, creeping through 
an opened window, and all around the room an air of 
contentment and ease. 

Downstairs the opening and closing of an outside 
door; the sound of excited voices; a short, tense silence 
and then hurried footsteps through the hall and on the 
stairway. 

Kathryn was sure there was something out of tune 
in the Dalton home, the minute she became aware of the 
contusion downstairs. Instinctively she felt that mother 
had seized upon this day as the opportune time to wash 
curtains or dye spreads or start the twins at their annual 
spring orgy of whitewashing fences and outbuildings. 

She gave a short exclamation of protest, turned over 
in bed and made her pillow a little softer and shapelier. 
Why did this discomfort have to follow that wonderful 
air of peace to which she had awakened? And today was 
the day on which she was to cover the Fifth District 
convention of women’s clubs, the largest assignment she 
had ever had since she began work on the newspaper. 

The hurried steps came on down the hall. The knob 
of Kathryn’s door twisted and Mother Dalton entered 
the room. Her hair was twisted in a tight knob on top 
of her head. Her house dress was buttoned crooked. 
And by these signs Kathryn knew mother was much 
disturbed. 

“Honey child,” she stooped to kiss Kathryn and 
then sat down close to here, holding one of her smooth 
hands in her rather rough ones, “you'll have to arrange 
things so you can go with me to city court this morn- 
ing. Mary was just over to tell me her Tom was 
arrested last night. She thinks that perhaps I can in- 
fluence the judge a little, on account of my place in the 
Department Club. Tom was drinking yesterday and 
they arrested him. MHe’s guilty, but dear, they just 
can’t afford a fine now while they’re paying for their 
home. And you know anyway, dear, I believe the fine 
should be put on the man who sold him what he drank.” 

Mother clipped out her last words with a finality 
which would have impressed even judges. Kathryn sat 
up in bed. “Oh, mother,” she protested. “Why, mother, 
I was to cover the convention today. If I ask off for 
a few hours, the city editor will send some other re- 
porter to the convention and I'll miss my big chance. 
Why can’t you take Margaret with you?” 

Mother smiled a little as she explained, “Margaret 
can’t let a supply teacher take charge of her school 
room while she has so many mischievous boys in it. 
If your editor doesn’t want to let you off, dear, Pll go 
alone. But I don’t like to do that.” 

Kathryn slipped out of bed and spoke crossly in 
spite of her resolve, made a few months back, when 
father died, never to speak crossly at home again. “Oh, 
bother Mary, mother. She is always wanting favors of 
us, just because she was your maid once—” 

“Hired girl, dear,’ Mother Dalton’s soft interrupt- 
ing giggle was almost girlish. “Remember Mary 
wouldn’t stand for the word maid when father tried to 


install it.” 


Mother’s dusky eyes grew very tender when she 
mentioned father and she spoke so softly Kathryn 
could hardly hear her, “But dear, Tom dug the cellar 
for father’s last house. He watched father so closely 
and told me about father’s growing weaker and weaker, 
or I wouldn’t have known to have been ready for his 
leaving as suddenly as he did.” 

Silently Kathryn began dressing for the office. 
Mother Dalton, remembering that her other two girls, 
who worked, had to have good, substantial breakfasts, 
went softly out of the room and downstairs again. If 
she saw Kathryn winking tears of disappointment out 
of her dusky eyes, so much like her mother’s, she did 
not give the least sign. 

After she had pinned her curly auburn hair onto 
the low knots mother liked best, Kathryn hesitated a 
minute. The old, brown serge dress she kept for rainy 
days would be good enough for police court. Still mother 
hated that dress, and Kathryn knew how well she liked 
the new, blue, silk one. 

Her best impulses won out then. The old brown 
dress was pushed back into the closet and the blue one 
came out and was donned. One glance in the mirror 
showed Kathryn how becoming the orange collar and 
pockets looked. Then she winked back some more 
tears and resolved to be unselfish and help mother. Still 
she couldn’t help giving one last look into the mirror 
and demanding, ‘Now wouldn’t I have looked pretty at 
the press table with the other reporters at the Fifth 
District convention?” 

Downstairs she found Margaret and Ann finishing 
their breakfast in the blue and white kitchen. The twins 
had already eaten and were outside, making a survey of 
the trees, fences and outbuildings they wanted to white- 
wash, and estimating the amount of lime they must have 
mother order for them. 

Anne was grumbling—a feat unusual for Anne. 
“Mother was one of the local delegates to the conven- 
tion,’ she said, “and now she is going to the city court 
and will miss the best session of the day. Mrs. White 
will say again that we Daltons are all slackers since 
father died.” 

Margaret, folding her napkin, shook her head at 
Anne. But mother from her place at the range making 
Kathryn’s toast, heard Anne’s complaint and answered 
it herself. “I have to satisfy my own heart, dears,’ she 
smiled, though there was a little hint of steel in her 
voice, “and not act according to Mrs. White’s standard 
of a woman’s duty. You know, girls, how Mary’s Tom 
worked on father’s last house and how many years 
Mary cooked father’s meals.” 

All three of the girls could have reminded mother 
of how father had given Tom work because he was out 
of a job. But they didn’t. They talked about the new 
hats in the corner millinery store, the serial in their 
favorite magazine and the rose hedge which they had 
trimmed too close last fall. 

All three of them left the hovse together. Anne 
fussed all the way to the corner, because there would 
be no Daltons at the Fifth District convention. Kathryn 
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kept discretely silent, but Margaret snapped back at 
Anne crossly, “You know mother does twice the amount 
of work for this town that Mrs. White does. Only she 
keeps her lantern under a bushel and doesn’t hang it on 
the top of a newspaper office.” 

“But you'll have to admit Mrs. White gets more 
credit than mother,” Anne returned tartly. “And I 
think she is more sensible in that, too.” 

A call to Margaret prevented her from answering 
Anne right then. Hurrying toward them was one of 
the teachers from the building at which she taught. 
When even with them she began a monologue on the 
teachers’ meeting of the day before. At the corner 
Kathryn left them. She walked along Wabash Avenue 
for two squares and entered the office of The Press. 
Rather hurriedly she passed her fellow reporters and 
went directly to the city editor’s desk. She asked him 
for some time off to go with mother. 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss Dalton,” he clipped out 
his words. “Ill send Miss Mayes to the convention. 
See if you can’t get a human interest story down at 
the city court this morning. After all,” he looked at her 
fixedly, his sharp, blue eyes squinting a little, “I imagine 
you'll find human interest stories more to your liking 
if you ever write one, than you will club convention 
reports.” 

“Anybody,” he seemed to be measuring his words, 
“can write up conventions. But The Press hasn’t a 
single person who can write real human interest stuff. 
I’m going to send down to Cincinnati for that kind of 
a writer. But see if you can’t find something over there 
this morning.” 


Kathryn crossed the room to her typewriter, did” 


her rewrites, and went to the city court with the regular 
police reporter. She told him about Tom and Mary 
and mother’s plan to try to move the judge to leniency 
to Tom, on account of the new baby. 

“TI don’t believe she can do anything right now 
with the judge, Miss Dalton,” the reporter answered. 
“He hasn’t been showing much leniency since the civic 
clubs made a survey and decided he wasn’t sentencing 
enough people. They drew up resolutions condemning 
him.” 

“He shouldn’t sentence them all,’ Kathryn pro- 
tested, interested in spite of her determination not to be. 
“Half of them make good when he gives them another 
chance. I’ve heard our editor say that they do.” 

“You just bet they do,” the reporter answered her 
heartily. “I’ve been at court long enough to know they 
do. But some of those ignorant club folks didn’t stop 
to think of that. They raised that terrible fuss and 
now the judge is handing out stiff sentences with a 
liberal hand.” 

Kathryn’s brown eyes, exactly like mother’s, looked 
very, very troubled then. “Oh, I’m sorry he is,” she 
mourned softly. “Mother will be hurt if our Tom gets 
a sentence and Mary will just die. He worked for 
father, and their baby is only a month old.” 

“Miss Dalton,” the police reporter looked at her 
earnestly, “you write up that story just like you feel 
it. It may show some of those club people a little about 
helping people instead of knocking them down, even 
though it doesn’t help your man.” 
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Kathryn looked interested, started to ask another 
question, but they were at the city hall. Mother was 
in the court matron’s office as she said she would be. 
She wore the plain, black suit, and little, close-fitting 
hat she had worn ever since father had gone away. But 
though she was dressed so plainly her rare beauty was 
evident and all the visitors in court looked at her with 
interested eyes. 

“I saw the judge,” she whispered to Kathryn when 
they were seated in the court room. “He said he didn’t 
suppose he could let Tom off. People are demanding 
that he give fines and sentences to all prisoners now. 
But he promised to continue the case until tomorrow 
morning and do some more investigating himself. Mary 
doesn’t know that though, so I must stay when court is 
over to tell her.” 

Kathryn gazed around her curiously. It was the first 
time she had ever been in police court. The men re- 
porters on the paper often went to court for local color. 


She saw the row of prisoners first, Tom among 
them, the curious visitors next, and then the judge. He 
had kind eyes and a rather human mouth despite the 
stern look he assumed. Kathryn looked closer. His 
eyes held positive worry, like that she had seen in her 
mother’s eyes when the twins were in trouble and she 


didn’t know whether to punish or taik to them. 


The men at the office had told her that Judge 
Warren had declined to run for next election after the 
clubs criticized him. The newspapermen always called 
him the best judge the city ever had. “He doesn’t mere- 
ly pass sentences like some of his predecessors have 
done,” they said. “He reforms when he can, even 
though it takes his time outside of court to do it.” 


Very curiously Kathryn watched the first three pris- 
oners summoned before the judge. She hardly heard 
their names. The police reporters wrote like mad, the 
court attaches moved around as automatons, the court 
matron held two tiny tots on her lap and petted them, 
and the prisoners seemed to take the whole affair like 
people of stone—all except the girl accused of shop- 
lifting. 

Her soft sobs brought tears to Mother Dalton’s eyes. 
Kathryn felt her own smart. Through the mist in them 
she watched the judge’s stern look relent! and heard him 
give her a suspended sentence. The girl crossed from 
the prisoners’ chair to shake his hand. Then straight 
to the court matron she walked and took her babies in 
her arms. They were the reason she had done her first 
and last shop-lifting. Exactly as well as the judge had 
seemed to know that, Kathryn was sure of it herself. 


Then prisoner number fifty-four was called. And 
Tom shuffled to that chair of inquisition. He wore his 
overalls, his slouch hat and rusty shoes, as he did when 
digging ditches. The clay was still on his shoes. A 
thorough washing and brushing of his hair had taken 
away the signs of his escapade. He looked to Mother 
Dalton and Kathryn the exact Tom who had helped 
father home that last day from the little house. 


Ten minutes’ questioning by the judge and the police 
reporters all wrote on their pads, “Decision postponed 
for further investigation.” Tom shuffled over to Mary, 
awkwardly patted her, kissed baby and went back to 
the detention room. 
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“Mother,” Kathryn whispered quickly, “I’m going 
back to the office now. Don’t worry about Tom. I 
honestly believe I can help him a little. The judge 
wants to give him another chance, I’m sure. I'll try 
to help the judge a little as well as Tom.” 

A slender, girlish figure in blue silk sport dress 
with a new spring hat pushed back so that masses of 
beautiful hair were visible, rushed from the court room. 
A quick nod to the police matron, now in the hall and 
Kathryn was out of the building. More quick steps 
took her up Third Street, across Wabash and to The 
Press office. 

Her typewriter seemed charged, for its keys under 
her touched clicked faster than ever before. Two pages 
and a half she wrote, corrected, and carried to the city 
editor. The first sentence arrested his attention though 
he was as busy as he could be. 

“Case number fifty-four shuffled across the room to 
the witness chair,” he read. “The clay was still on his 
blue overalls and heavy shoes from the ditch he was 
digging when he took the drink which brought him to 
city court.” 

He read the other sentences; the ones which told 
of the prisoner’s halting confession, “I signed the pledge 
when the baby came—I didn’t mean to ever drink again, 
judge, but a man offered it to me and I did. Honest, 
judge, if you'll let me off this time, I’ll never drink 
again.” 

Farther on he read, “The judge believed prisoner 
fifty-four. So did the woman who had come to plead 
for him. He had not only dug cellars for the man she 
loved, but helped that man home on his last day in this 
world. The judge postponed his decision. His critics 
will blame him. But that will be because they couldn’t 
see the man’s heart as did the judge and the woman.” 

There were other sentences in Kathryn’s story, more 
convincing than these. The city editor clipped out his 
opinion. ‘A good story, Miss Dalton. There’s still time 
if you want to go over to the convention for a little 
while.” ; 

So Kathryn went over to the convention. She heard 
two soloists sing and a woman lecturer talk on the sub- 
ject, “Woman’s Place In the Civic World.” But all the 
time she saw the police court and the unfortunates who 
had come there, many of them through ignorance. She 
ate a late luncheon at her favorite restaurant and went 
back to the office. ‘ 

The police reporter, his red head looking redder 
than ever, was sitting at her desk. Not far away the 
newest cub was sharpening his pencil. Both of them 
grinned at her when she entered the room. “Salute the 
genius,” the police reporter said and bowed ceremonious- 
ly before Kathryn. 

He held up the first afternoon edition of the paper 
and there on the first page Kathryn saw her story of 
the police court It ran across the top of the page. 
Directly under it the editor had written a scathing 
criticism of the people who clamored for sentences for 
every person summoned to court. He commended the 
judge for the quality of his mercy, and fairly pleaded 
with him to again run for judge. He pledged him the 
support of their paper. 

A long gasp and Kathryn dropped into a chair and 


stared. Another gasp and she read her feature story 
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all over again. “On the front page, Bob,’ she gasped 
to the cub reporter. ‘My story is on the front page.” 

“Your stories will probably be there often, young 
lady,” Bob retorted. “I’ve been on this paper for six 
years and I’ve never seen any story played up any better 


than this one. You’re Miss Fortunate, young lady. 
Please realize that.’ 

Kathryn’s next move was to the telephone. She 
called her home number but mother wasn’t there. She 
tried to do her routine work but almost failed. Her 


joy soared higher and higher. “The front page, the 
front page,’ her heart seemed to sing. 

Then the managing editor sent for her. 
always, he had inspired Kathryn with fear. This day 
he smiled and offered her a chair. “We're taking you 
off women’s clubs for features,” he said. “You’ve writ- 
ten such a good story today that we have to develop 
you into our feature writer. 


Dignified 


“There will be a raise in salary, too. 

“And,” he smiled still more, “you may be interested 
in knowing I’ve had a talk with Judge Warren. Pris- 
oner fifty-four will get his sentence suspended. The 
judge, backed by us, will run again.” 

He talked to her a while longer about assignments 
he would give her; about features she herself was to 
hunt; about human interest writing and a public, which 
universally liked heart throbs. “People are kind at 
heart,” he said. “I contend that the newspapers should 
keep them that way by human interest stories.” 

The red-headed police reporter walked home with 
Kathryn. “I telephoned your mother about that front 
page story while you were talking to the boss,” he ex- 
plained, “and she said I could come and help eat the 
celebration supper.” 

Kathryn nodded. 
mighty good friends. 


Reporters, she thought, made 
They always rejoiced when one 
of their number landed a good story. “My,” he groaned 
at Kathryn, “but Miss Mayes is out of humor. The 
boss cut her club convention story until she got only 
half a column and on one of the classified want-ad 
pages. The speakers took all the time and they didn’t 
do anything.” 

Then Kathryn made a confession. She had wanted 
to cover that convention because she felt that she would 
get her big chance there. Bob laughed with the wisdom 
of a reporter cf six years’ experience. “I’ve always 
discovered that the best stories are found out on the 
street and places where people are working and not 
playing,’ he said. “Remember that when you start out 
on your quest for big feature stories.” 


They were then at the front porch of the Dalton 
home. Mother in one of her prettiest, frilly dresses 
came to meet them. She kissed Kathryn. “It was the 
best story I ever read,” she declared with all the pride 


of a mother. “The very best.” 


The slender twin was right behind her. “Who was 
that woman who said the Dalton’s didn’t do anything 
big since father left us?” he demanded. “I guess you 
showed her, sister.” 

“Mother showed me,” Kathryn returned loyally, and 
saw the stains of whitewash on his hands. Generously 
she added, “And two brothers who can whitewash the 
best looking fences in town.” 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


South Carolina 
The Junior Secretary was privileged to visit the 
convention of the North and South Carolina Leagues. 


At the convention of the South Carolina League held in Lex 
ington there was a display of materials for work with the Juniors. 
Posters and missionary material available was shown. 

A Junior demonstration when a Junior program was presented 
in a fine way by the Juniors of Columbia—Ebenezer and Reforma- 
tion churches—was a feature. 

“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us’’ opened the worship period. 
A Bible drill with the children giving Bible verses spelling the name, 

S-O-U-T-H C-A-R-O-L-I-N-A 
J-U-N-I-O-R L-U-T-H-E-R L-E-A-G-U-E-R-S 
was a unique feature. A revolving chart with Bible verses printed 
on same was used. 


South Carolina _ 
Junior Leaguers of the Sunny South 


A prayer by a Junior showed that habits of prayer are easiest 
taught in the Junior age. 

A pageant by the Juniors, ‘‘Luther’s Coat-of-Arms,”’ including 
a solo and the Luther League Rally Hymn, was beautifully given. 


; “Luther’s Coat-of-Arms”’ 
South Carolina Juniors Upholding the Luther League Emblem 


Prayer slips, each one containing the name of an official of the 
Luther League of America, were distributed to each Junior, who 
for the next month is to make this individual his special subject of 
prayer. Distributed the offering plates, this was a real act of worship. 

The demonstration concluded with the use of the Mizpah 
Benediction. 


South Carolina Juniors Say, ‘“Meet Us In Charleston’’ 


The Junior Secretary addressed the convention on the subject 
“We Would See Jesus—In the Future.” These points were 
emphasized : 


(1) The bigness of the task—nothing more important than the 
religious education of the children. ; 

(2) Many agencies are at work with the children— 
its peculiar sphere and place—we must give all of the children 
of the program. . ou 

(3) A well rounded program of religious education for children 
will include worship, study, fellowship, service, Bible teaching, mis- 
sions, leadership, living the lessons learned—the Luther League has 
a part in this—training for the work of the church. ; 

(4) One hour a week is too short a time—we will need to 
reconstruct our church program and give more time to the work 
of training the children. 

(5) The crying need is for Luther 
League must help supply this need. 


North Carolina 
The Junior Secretary at the convention of the North 


Carolina League held at China Grove: 


addressed the Intermediate rally—when a fine group of the teen- 
agers were present; 

was one of the judges and made the award in the oratorical 
contest ; 

brought greetings from the Luther League of America ; 

was glad to have one new Junior League admitted—Nazareth, 
Rural Haijl—with a Junior from this group present at the convention. 


Maryland 
The Juniors of Maryland were much in evidence at 
their synodical convention held in Waynesboro, Pa., 


over the Labor Day week-end: 


(1) The Junior Secretary of the Luther 
brought greetings. Pennsylvania’s Junior Secretary, 
Swavely, also brought greetings and spoke a word on 
the Juniors. 

(2) Miss Margaret Rohrer, Maryland Synod’s 
tary, in her report, showed some fine progress— 

“Great Seniors From Little Juniors Grow.” The Junior Secre- 
tary has noted the fact that quite often the best Intermediate and 
Senior leaders are those who have been trained in leadership in 
the Junior League. In a few years we will recognize these same 
girls and boys as leaders of the Church in _ general. We, 
therefore, consider it vitally important that the children be trained 
early in the work of the Church. We are especially happy to hear 
of the work of the Little Leaguers. ‘‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ In 
your own League, in your own church, observe the truth of the 
statement——‘Great Seniors from little Juniors grow.” 

We are happy to welcome into the Maryland Junior League 
family the reorganized League at Bethany, Baitimore, and the new 
Leagues at Our Saviour, Lansdowne, and at St. John’s, Brooklyn. 
Although the Junior League at St. Luke’s, Cumberland, had been 
organized last summer, it was not registered unti] October. We 
welcome this League. We urge all Junior superintendents to 
register their Leagues when organized if passible. 

The Frederick League presented a. devotional program during 
the annual convention held in the Evangelical Church in Frederick 
last September. 

Following the Executive Conference in Baltimore, October 29, 
each District Secretary conducted a conference within her District, 
bringing to the local superintendents the suggestions received at the 
State Junior Conference. 

Fall or spring rallies were held in several of the Districts. 

The Juniors contributed $20 for Sustaining Membership, $55.01 
to the Japan objective (to May 21, 1934). : 

The Reading Course has been used in a number of the Leagues. 
Some Leagues, not financially able to purchase the complete set of 
books, have used one or two books of the Course. 

Many of the Leagues have worked hard to win a place on the 
honor roll in the Twelve Point Program. We urge you to help 
them keep up this good work. 4 

The following are some special 
have engaged in during the year: 

_ Baltimore District: Annual Junior banquet, November 17, and 
spring rally in May. 

Washington District: Rally on Nation Wide Junior Rally Day. 
Sent Japanese village to children’s hospital. Made scrapbooks for 
hospital. St. John’s, East Riverdale—carried out Thanksgiving and 
Christmas ‘Projects. St. John’s, Washington—made African village 
in connection with mission study. Made picture hooks illustrating 
Bible stories. Attended church services the first Sunday in each 
month at which time the pastor preached a children’s sermon. 

Middle District: Frederick—held party for the Intermediates 
when gifts were brought for the Hebrew Mission in Baltimore. 
Made scrapbook on “‘Can a Little Child Like Me?’ Took plant 
and a scrapbook to shutin Junior. Went carol singing at Christmas 
Speical study of altar, lectern and pulpit. St. John’s, Thurmont— 
held District rally, three Leagues participating, fifty Juniors present 
the theme being ‘‘The Juniors and the Church.” ; 

Western District: Zion, Waynesboro—made Christmas book- 
lets, organized Junior choir. St. Mark’s, Rohrersville—participated 
in dramatization of Martin of Mansfeld, had Thanksgiving social 
handwork on African scrapbooks, made Luther League scrapbook. 
making a book of Bible stories and pictures, took part in the open 
eir meeting held by the Senior League. 


each has 


all 


more leaders—and the 


League of America 
Mrs. Ralph 
behalf of 


Junior Secre- 


activities which the Leagues 
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‘The Junior Secretary is confident that there has been fine work 
carried on in some of the Leagues which have not sent their reports 
to her. Superintendents should report the activities of their League 
if they wish to receive credit in the District and State reports, 

Seniors, if you would advance your League, the most effective 
way is to organize a Junior League in your church. ‘Great Seniors 
from little Juniors grow.’’-—Margaret Rohrer. 

(3) There was a fine exhibit of materials for Junior work and 
handwork from the Junior Leagues; Scrapbooks from East River- 
dale; posters and notebooks and other material from Rohrersville 
Juniors; a Japanese village from Grace, Baltimore; Holy Land 
posters and an African map from Rohrersville; Japan panel posters 
from Frederick, Md.; and other interesting devices showing that 
the Juniors are learning through the eye and hand as well as 
the ear. 

(4) On Sunday evening an hour’s program was in charge of 
the Juniors. They showed the program of the League as it is 
planned for the Juniors. A hymn, reading of scripture by a 
Junior and a prayer was included in the opening worship, the 
Waynesboro Juniors serving as a Junior choir. : 

After introductory remarks, the Juniors first presented the 
Educational Department, in exercises showing the new Junior topics 
for 1935, the new Junior Reading Course, daily Bible reading, and 
the work of the Little Leaguers. Dr. Ethel Brindle followed with a 
talk on the work of the Educational Department. 

The Missionary Department was portrayed by a Junior in 
Japanese costume reporting on the amount contributed by the 
Juniors to the Japan objective, by a review of the two Junior 
mission study books, and a review of the new books, a word about 
the Puerto Rico kindergarten room furnished by the Juniors, and a 
talk on the work of the department by Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely. 

The Life Service Department was well portrayed by a pageant, 
“Choosing to Serve’ by the Juniors, followed by a talk on the 
department by Mrs. Kathryn Grove Loveless. 

The Junior Secretary of the Luther League of America con- 
cluded the program with a brief talk on the importance of the 
work and the need of leaders. 

(5) These Junior Leagues received certificates for work on the 
Twelve Point Program: Little Leaguers: St. John’s, East River- 
dale, 3 points, White; Grace, Baltimore, 3, White; Evangelical, Fred- 
erick, 4, Blue; St. John’s, Washington, 4, Blue. 

Juniors: Calvary, Baltimore, 8, Black; St. John’s, East River- 
dale, 10, White; St. John’s, Washington, 10, White; Zion, Wash- 
ington, 8, Black; St. Mark’s, Rohrersville, 8, Black; Evangelical, 
Frederick, 11, Blue; Zion, Middletown, 8, Black; St. John’s, Thur- 
mont,9, Red; St. Luke’s, Cumberland, 8, Black; Emmanuel, Balti- 
more, 10, White; St. John’s, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 9, Red; Christ, 
Baltimore, 11, Blue. 

(6) A Junior Workers’ Conference was held on Monday, with 
a good number of leaders present. The Twelve Point Program was 
outlined point by point, and 
a general discussion on 
better devotionals for the 
Juniors was conducted under 
these heads: 


Motivation: How do you 
get the mind set for the 
lesson ? How much _ time 
should be given for the open- 
ing exercise? 

Music: What guides you 
in the selection of hymns for 
your devotional meeting? 
What place should special 
music have in the program? 


Prayer: How do you help 
the Juniors to pray? What 
place have the written pray- 
er, the sentence prayer, the 
superintendent’s prayer, or 
other adult’s prayer, the per- 
sonal Junior prayer 

The Lesson: What determ- 
ines the presentation of. the 
lesson? When, if ever, is it 
advisable to substitute your 
own topics for the regular 
Junior topics? What should 
be the aim or goal of every 
lesson? 


The Dismissal: How do 
you dismiss your meetings? 
Why is the dismissal an im- 
portant part of the devya- 
tional program? 


The Maryland Junior Secretary 
and the Luther League of America 
Junior Secretary 


Drop in with us to the 


Pennsylvania 
convention, and see the Juniors in action: 


(I) The Junior Secretary of the Luther League of America 
brought greetings at the opening business session. 

Il There was a fine Junior exhibit: . ; f 

fe ye Soap Bible City; scrapbooks of Bible stories; Birth- 
day and Twelve Point Program posters; African picture map, house, 
and notebooks; picture map of the world; Alaska, Puritan, China, 
Dutch and Japan Around the World drawings to color; Chinese, 
Puritan, Japanese and African villages; a Chinese compound and 
a Puerto Rican house; Easter and Desert Life Panel Posters; 
Thanksgiving, Japanese, Christ Child, Indian, Dutch, and China 
Posters to Paste, Cut and Color; Children of the World Outline 
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Pictures and World Children for Jesus Handwork Color Cards— 
as well as other missionary and Bible material were features. 

(III) The State Junior Secretary made a fine report: 

melt is with a feeling of gratitude to our Heavenly Father who 
loves little children and who has favored the work of the Junior 
Department, that we bring you the annual report of this department 
of the Luther League of Pennsylvania. 

he Junior Department is not a separate organization, but the 
foundation of the Luther League program. It trains for the work 
of the Church. 

The District Junior Secretaries have been most co-operative 
during the past year, every District but one having an active secre- 
tary. These Districts are to be especially commended for the 
regular splendid reports sent in monthly——Allentown, Altoona, 
Greensburg, Northeast and Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg, Lancaster, Allentown and Philadelphia Districts 
conducted Junior institutes when the work of the department was 
considered. 

Pennsylvania was again largely represented at the National 
Junior Institute held in Philadelphia, February 23 and 24. 

On Nation Wide Junior Rally Day held in November most of 
the Districts in Pennsylvania held Junior rallies with splendid 
programs. 

During the past year 30 new Junior Leagues were organized 
throughout the state, bringing the total number to 235, with a 
membership of 6,521. May we ask for better co-operation in re- 
turning the statistical blanks, so that we may have the record of 
every Junior League? 

The Juniors of Pennsylvania have contributed approximately 
$1611.11 for local church purposes, and $992.73 for benevolence. 
They have brought their total contributions for the Japan objective 
to the splendid sum of $335.37. The total amount contributed by 
the Juniors of the Luther League of America being $600.31, we 
are proud that the Pennsylvania Juniors have contributed over one- 
half of the entire amount. 

Not only have they contributed to 
they have continued their regular 
missionary projects. 

They have also given $105 to the Sustaining Membership Fund, 
about a half of the total Junior contributions to this fund. 

During the past year the Juniors have been active in many 
ways. While following the prescribed course of study on the Bible, 
Luther and missions, they have not forgotten others less fortunate 
than themselves. They provided Christmas and Thanksgiving baskets 
for the needy, clothing for the destitute, made sick folks happy with 
scrapbooks, devotional folders and calendars, they sponsored a Christ- 
mas dinner for the poor of the neighborhood in one instance, have 
held services at various children’s homes, homes for the aged, for 
crippled children, and in hospitals. They have visited the sick and 
shutins of the congregation, taking flowers and fruit. They have 
also helped those far away, in Japan, China, Africa, Puerto Rico, 
South America and India. Many boxes have travelled many, many 
miles to the children in far away lands from our Junior Leaguers. 

Our annual report shows 380 Senior Leagues, with 235 Junior 
Leagues. Seniors, take notice. Train the Juniors if you wish the 
Luther League of Pennsylvania to measure up to the possibilities 
ahead of her. 

Your chairman would make the following recommendations : 

Resolved : 

(1) That State Junior Institutes be held in two sections of 
the State, to be decided by the Junior Committee. 

(2) That each District observe Nation Wide 
Day as prescribed by the Luther League of America. 

(3) That each District be urged to send their District Junior 
Secretary to the State Junior Institute. 

(4) That each and every District President endeavor to have 
the work,of the Junior Department presented at their District 
convention. 

(5) That inasmuch as the Executive Committee of the Luther 
League of America at its meeting in January passed the following 
recommendations—that the Luther League of Pennsylvania adopt 
the same and see that they are completed: 

(a) “that the Juniors take as their special objective for 1934 
the contributing of $500 to the Sustaining Membership Fund.” 

(b) “that the Presidents be asked to emphasize the Junior 
Department in its relation to the Educational, Missionary and [fe 
Service Departments, and that in conventions and conferences the 
same be stressed.” 

(6) That an intensive effort be put forth in each and every 
District by the District President and Junior Secretary to crganize 
a Junior Luther League wherever there is a Senior and Intermediate 
League not having the Junior Department. i 

(7) That Junior statistics be gathered by the Junior Secretary. 

(8) That we thank all the Junior superintendents and District 
Junior Secretaries who have during the past year so loyally responded 
and willingly carried out the work of the Junior Department. That 
we urge their continued support during the coming year.” 

(Excerpts from report of Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely) 

(IV) The Juniors had a large share in the convention program. 
The three departments (Education, Missions and Life Service) were 
presented in three afternoon sessions, and the Seniors, Intermediates 
and Juniors each contributed. 

The Juniors’ share was as_ follows 
detail that you may do likewise) : 


A—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


(1) The Devotional Service. The Little Leaguers, of Grace, 
Reading, under the direction of Miss Ruth Dilliplane, demonstrated 
a worship program. ‘‘The Big Red Apple’ was the theme, giving 
the Thanksgiving story, and concluding with a prayer by a Little 
Leaguer, and a hymn. 

(il) Lhe” Dopics: 


objective, but 
various other 


the Japan 
contributions to 


Junior Rally 


(we give the program in 


Miss Selma Bergner demonstrated the 
method of using the topics. The topics on “A Trip to the Holy 
Land” were worked out by the entire Lancaster District Junior 
League as a project. In February the topics were studied and the 
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trip taken. The Bible was used, there were tickets, notebooks were 
kept with a record of the trip, the room was arranged as a steam- 
ship, and the Juniors held worship services—the ships Stewardship, 
Worship, Discipleship, Friendship, being the themes. 

The Land of Abraham, Bethlehem, Nazareth and Jerusalem 
were visited, with pictures shown of each place. Posters were made 
illustrating shepherd life. The ‘Twenty-third Psalm was used for 
memory work. 

Other Leagues worked out the trip in various ways. A Pales- 
tinian village was made, pressed flowers from the Holy Land mounted 
on cards with a Bible verse, Old Testament and New Testament 
panel posters were made, a model of the Tabernacle, and a card- 
board model of Solomon’s Temple were constructed, maps were 
drawn. All was based on the Topic Booklet ‘‘A Trip to the 
Holy Land.” : 

(II1) Reading Course. The new Junior Course—‘‘Rainbow 
Bridge,” ‘Standard Bible Story Reader,” ‘‘Dicken’s Christmas Carol” 
and ‘Porto Rican Neighbors’—was announced. Remarks by Mrs. 
Swavely stressed the plan for circulating these books, the contests 
for essays and posters, and the book rally to be held in November. 
If Juniors are reading these books we need not worry about the 
Seniors using the Reading Course. 

(1V) Daily Bible Reading. A Bible drill by the Junior League 
of St. John’s, Steelton, was followed by remarks by Mrs. Swavely, 
telling of the importance of forming this habit in the Juniors. 


B—MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Hazel Nannah, Missionary Secretary, stated that the time 
to teach Missions is in the Junior age and, when Juniors are thus 
trained, they will be missionary-minded when they reach the 
Senior age. 

(1) Missionary Topics. We must begin with the Juniors. The 
missionary topics are covered in the Light Brigade programs given 
each month in the Review. Betty Fagely, of Grace, Reading, gave 
a review of the missionary book ‘‘Rainbow Bridge.” ‘The use of 
“Mitsu” and ‘‘Kembo” was urged with the Little Leaguers. 

(II) Mission Study. The Juniors will study ‘‘Porto Rican 
Neighbors” this year. Zion, Harrisburg, and First, Carlisle, Juniors 
showed how interesting mission study can be made to the Juniors 
by exhibiting a number of curios from Puerto Rico: a native house, 
dolls, palm tree, basket, bowls, sugar cane, beads, bamboo, etc. 

(III) Missionary Objective. Mrs. Swavely reported on the 
work done by the Pennsylvania Juniors for the Japan objective. 
$335.67, one-half of the total amount given by the Juniors, was 
given by the Pennsylvania Juniors. They also studied Japan, held 
Japan meetings, gave demonstrations at conventions, and made 
posters, scrapbooks, villages, and other handwork. 

(LV) Applied Service. The Juniors are helping in all kinds 
of missionary service. Betty Fagely gave a report of the Christmas 
activities of Grace, Reading, when the Juniors made shadowgraphs 
of the Christmas story, arranged a program and gave same at the 
old folks’ home, presenting each one with a calendar. 


C—LIFE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Bonde, Life Service Secretary, said Life Service begins 
with the Juniors. Mrs. Swavely made a few remarks on the work 
of the department. 

(1) Growing In Life Service. The Juniors of Zion, Harris- 
burg, gave instances of Juniors who grew into Life Service, telling 
the stories of James Chalmers of the New Hebrides, Alexander Duff 
of India, Mary Slessor of Africa, Dr. Anna Kugler of India, Cole- 
ridge Patteson, Bishop to Africa, followed by a solo by one of the 
Juniors, ‘“Have Thine Own Way, Lord.” 

(II) Life Service Study Classes. Mrs. Swavely reported the 
first Junior Life Service rally, with 300 Juniors, held in Allentown, 
and stated that the Juniors are planning Life Service Study Classes. 
The book ‘Junior Stewards of the Bible’ is a suitable One. 

The Juniors of Augsburg, Harrisburg, gave an exercise ‘‘Making 
My Life Count,” showing what they had learned from a class 
studying this book. Using time, hands, feet, ears, mind, talents, 
whatever we have was pictured by the Juniors, followed by the hymn 
“Take My Life and Let It Be,” with a prayer by a Junior in 
closing. 

: The whole program showed the part the Juniors are playing 
in the program of the League. 


HONOR ROLL OF PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUES 

Certificates were presented to these Little Leaguers groups for 
oe a place os we esos roll: 

entown: St. Stephen’s, Allentown, 2 Red; R 4 - 
lentown, 4 Blue; Christ, Stone Church, 5 Gold. eye ee 

Altoona: Fourth, Altoona, 4 Blue. 

Berks : Hope, Reading, 4 Blue; Grace, Reading, 5 Gold. 

Northeast : St. Peter’s, Pittston, 5 Gold. 

Bae eee eutheran Sorlenent 2 Red; Zion Olney, 4 Blue. 

ittsburgh: emorial, 55 i ite; i 
pee eGo Pittsburgh, 3 White; Christ, 

Upper Lehigh: St. John’s, East Mauch 

York: Trinity, York, 4 Blue. Se 

These Junior Leagues received certificates 
attained he ae indicated : 

Blac tar: St. John’s, Emaus; St. John’s, Mohnton: i 
Highspire; Trinity, Johnstown; St. James, Jewett; St. Tee 
Freedom; St. John’s, Phoenixville; Trinity, Mechanicsburg; First 
Beaver Falls; Apostles, Philadelphia; Zion, Greensburg. ; : 

Red Star: Salem, Bethlehem; Evangelical, Archbald: First Van- 
dergrift; Christ, York; First, Philipsburg; Trinity ‘Dubois; SE 
John’s, Steelton; Lutheran, Mifflinburg; Trinity ; Hooversville; 
Grace, Allentown; Christ, Charleroi; St. John’s, Nanticoke : 

White Star: St. Stephen’s, Allentown; St. John’s 
Square; Lutheran Settlement, Philadelphia; St. Peter’s’ 
Philadelphia; Orphan Home, Zelienople; St. John’s, Swissv. 
John’s, East Mauch Chunk; St. John’s, Kutztown: St 
Conshohocken. . : : 


showing they had 


Centre 
Italian, 
ale; St. 
Mark’s, 
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Blue Star: Zion, Olney; Grace, N. Ss Pittsburgh pi beara 
York; Trinity, German, N. S., Pittsburgh; First, Carlisle Ae - 
John’s, Jumata; St. John’s, Northumberland; St. Joseph's, Allen- 
lu ww. eee 5 

Gold Star: Grace, Royersford; Trinity, Ephrata; Memorial, 


Pittsburgh; St. John’s, Johnsonburg; St. Paul's, Dubois; Trinity, 
West Hazelton; Grace, Red Lion; Christ, _ Dallastown ; Grace, 
Rochester; St. John’s, St. John’s; Hope, Reading ; Augsburg, Har- 


risburg; Christ, Second, Altoona; Temple, Altoona; Fourth, Al- 
toona; First, Tyrone; Trinity, Donora,; First, Warren; Grace, 
Butler; St. Peter’s, Pittston; Christ, Stone Church; St. Luke’s, 


Reading; Alsace, Reading; Grace, Reading. 
We congratulate these Leagues on their place on the honor roll. 


New Jersey 
Juniors had a part in the convention of the State 


League at Passaic: 


—they had a fine display of handwork, a model, “The World 
In a Farm,” material on ‘‘A Trip to the Holy Land,” posters, etc. ; 


—they made the favors for the convention luncheon, candle 
holders, with a Bible verse printed on each; 

—they had a fine program—awarding of banner, certificates, 
reception of seven new Junior Leagues, the Secretary’s report; 

—they presented education through the topics, the Reading 
Course, and a Bible drill; the Missionary Department through a 
report on the Japan objective from the Juniors; and Life Service 
through an exercise, ‘Junior Siewards of the Bible”; 

—and they received awards on the Twelve Point Program as 
follows: St. John’s, Passaic, 8, Black; Trinity, Runnemede, 10, 
White; Temple, Camden, 11, Blue; and Our Saviour, Jersey City, 
12, Gold. 


Nebraska 
The Nebraska Juniors were well cared for at the 


convention in Auburn: 


(1) Special sessions for the Juniors were held Saturday after- 
noon, Monday morning and afternoon. Their program included 
worship, study, handwork and play periods. Juniors from Creston, 
Fremont, Leigh and Auburn participated. An African village was 
made during the handwork hours. 


(2) Tuesday morning before the main convention a demonstra- 
tion was given by the Juniors; including a program on a Trip to 
the Holy Land by the Auburn Juniors, a presentation of the Junior 
Reading Course, and a report of the Junior sessions. 


(3) A Junior-Intermediate luncheon followed, 
iors presented favors in the form of tiny Bibles. 


(4) There was a Junior exhibit, which included many pieces of 
handwork illustrating the lessons studied by the Juniors. Awards 
were given—a Twelve Point Program Wall Chart, books of the 
Reading Course, etc., for the best handwork. An autographed Bible 
was also presented to the winner of the stamp contest conducted by 
ns Nebraska Juniors-—a contest collecting stamps for the Tabitha 

ome. 


when the Jun- 


Texas 
The Texas Junior Leaguers had a demonstration 
at their convention and an exhibit of handwork, and the 


Junior Secretary, Miss Erna Roitsch, reported: 


“Through the grace of our Heavenly Father, the Junior Luther 
Leagues of Texas have added another year to their history. We 
feel that it has been ome of success, for one inactive League was 
reorganized (Redeemer, Houston) and one new one was organized 
(Vernon). We now have eight active Leagues, in Victoria, Shiner, 
Galveston, Swiss Alps, Inez, Grace, Houston, Redeemer, Houston, 
and Vernon. 

The membership as based on the annual teports of seven 
Leagues (one having failed to report) is 156. 

_ Two of our organizations, Victoria and Vernon, realizing the 
vital importance of special training for the little folks under eight 
years, arranged classes for the Little Leaguers, for which we also 
hee a very interesting program. The Little Leaguers enrollment 
is 22. 

That the Juniors are enthusiastic Leaguers is evident by the 
fact that most of the Leagues meet twice a month and some every 
week. This might be an example to some of our Senior Leagues. 

Our Juniors have most liberally contributed to the following: 
Local church, $20.49; Japan objective, $4.50; Sustaining Member- 
ship, $10; Benevolence, $5; other contributions, $2. ; 

Like the Seniors and Intermediates, they have a Reading Course. 
Due to the expense not all of our Leagues were able to purchase 
all the books. Quite a few of the Victoria and Galveston Juniors 
have qualified for a reading certificate by reading all the books of 
the Course and by writing essays and making posters on same. 

Another very important part of the Junior program is the 
Twelve Point Program. Unless all twelve points have been completed 
a League cannot qualify as a Gold Star League, and it certainly 
means continual hard work and earnest effort to reach that stand- 
ing. Victoria and Galveston Leagues have not shirked the task 
and were successful in reaching the goal and qualify as a Gold 
Star League. Grace, Houston, completed nine points—a Red Star 
League, and Swiss Alps, 8 points—a Black Star League. Vic- 
toria’s Little Leaguers also qualify for a Gold Star, attainin the 
reauired ive points. : = 

e following days were observed with some in i = 
grams, services, and rallies: Easter, Christmas, Dae ae 
Banoo ate janie Rally Day, and Mother’s Day. a 

ope at the next convention that w i P 
a Junior League for every Senior League. Be leone easter eee 
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Minnesota 
At the Minnesota convention there was a Junior 
institute and a program by the Junior and Intermediate 
Leaguers at the luncheon. 


Canada 
At the biennial convention of the Luther League of 
Canada held in Hamilton over Labor Day there was a 


Junior Department discussion group during one of the 
sessions. 


Iowa 


The Juniors were not forgotten at the Iowa con- 
vention: 

Friday afternoon of the convention was largely devoted to 
Intermediate and Junior work. The Sioux City Juniors and Inter- 
mediates joined in presenting the program, ‘‘Luther’s Coat-of- Arms.” 
Rev. ANG iis Wiaallsip Intermediate Secretary of the Luther League of 
America, gave a very inspiring and interesting address on the work. 


There was a display of posters and scrapbooks made by the Juniors. 
And the Junior Secretary reported as follows: 


“Although there are only a few Junior Leagues in Lowa, we 
must realize that they are important. The boys and girls under 
twelve are of vital importance in the League program, they are 
enthusiastic and anxious to learn—the best sort of material with 
which to work. We, as Senior Leaguers, must see our opportunity 
with the children and help them by taking the leadership of the 
Junior Leagues. 


_ The Junior Department of the Luther League cares for the 
children twelve and under and the plan is for them to hold weekly 
meetings where possible, less frequently if not. The children are 
trained to conduct as much of their meetings as possible, because 
the League aims to develop leadership. The Juniors study the 
Junior topics which are found in the Luther League Review. 


At present we have two active Junior Leagues, at Burlington 
and Sioux City, with a total enrollment of about 45. 


The Junior League at Burlington has been quite active during 
the year. They dramatized a play, ‘‘Go—Tell,’’ made doll houses, 
gave baskets to a poor family, took part in the Christmas pro- 
gram, and entertained their mothers. 


The Sioux City Juniors number about fifteen, and they report 
some very happy meetings with the Juniors themselves in charge. 
They will give us a demonstration of their work at this convention. 


I have enjoyed my service as Junior Secretary and wish especially 
to express my thanks for the co-operation of Miss Lucille Haddix, 
of Burlington, and of Miss Frieda Less, of Sioux City, the leaders 
of these Junior Leagues which are carrying on the Luther League 
program so well.” 


Note 

We are giving these convention reports that all 
Leaguers may see what the Juniors are doing.. Go 
and do likewise. 

The November topics are on the church. Use 
with them the topics booklets, “Our Church” and 
“Hymn Studies for Juniors.” The booklet, “Thanks- 
giving” will also be found helpful. 

Do not fail to have your Juniors do something for 
others at Thanksgiving time. 

Get the new Reading Course now. Have the Jun- 
iors read the books, write essays, and make posters. 

Plan for Nation Wide Junior Rally Day. Attend 
the nearest rally. We want all the Juniors rallying 
together on that day—November 3. 

Our Sustaining Membership Fund has reached $321. 
With a special effort let us contribute the balance— 
$179—before the end of the year. 

Plan now for December—topics on Good Will and 
a White Gifts Christmas. 

News must wait again. Unlike most editors who do 
not receive news items, the writer of this page always 
has so much that she has no space for much of it. 

Until next time— 

Your Junior Secretary, 
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STREET PREACHING IN MADISON SQUARE 

Shortly after I returned vacation my tele- 
phone rang and the cheery voice of one of the Secre- 
taries of the New York Inner Mission Society at the 
other end of the line asked me if 1 would preach in 
Madison Square on the following Friday morning. In- 
asmuch as I have previously had to decline a similar 
request because of a former duty, I felt I could not 
refuse a second invitation. 

Now preaching in Madison Square is not exactly 
the same as proclaiming the Word in one’s own pulpit. 
Madison Square, for those who do not know its exact 
location, is on Fifth Avenue at Twenty-third Street. 
Well might it be called the crossroads of the world. 
For here everyone from the four corners of the earth, 
as you will later discover, seem to congregate. The 
square itself is about five hundred feet or so square. 
It is really a beauty spot for that part of town, covered 
with lawns, trees, and well laid out cement walks, lined 
with occasional benches. To this square come the 
“apostles” of most of the cults and isms of the world. 
there to proclaim to an apparently ever-waiting crowd 
their doctrines and panaceas for sick humanity. And 
here also for the last two years has come the Lutheran 
Church under the auspices of the New York Inner Mis- 
sion Society and the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. 

At 11:45 I stepped off the subway and climbing the 
stairs found myself at my destination—Madison Square. 
It is a bit hard to describe my feelings. Perhaps some- 
thing like the lady who trying to climb in the rumble 
seat of her air flow DeSoto discovered herself climbing 
over the engine of that car. Yes, I had done preaching 
of a somewhat similar nature some years ago for the 
Y. M. C. A., speaking at the noon hour in shops and 
industrial plants. That is not quite the same. But here 
I was and here I had to preach. 


from 


Beneath a large elm tree on the north side of the 
square they hang both an American flag and the flag of 
the Christian Church. A lady cornetist calls the crowd 
together with hymns and other numbers—personally I 
would have preferred an omission of the other numbers 
—the Federation representative speaks a word of intro- 
duction and you step forth. The crowd varies in size 
from day to day; seldom less than fifty, never more than 
a hundred. That day we should judge there were some 
seventy-five. But note this, always men! Men of every 
nationality, every color, every nature, every walk of 
life. You do not face them. They surround you. So 
as you speak you must make the circumference of a 
circle if you would face them all. Over here to my left 
is an “old timer.” He comes every day; past eighty 
and not well dressed. Over yonder on one of the near- 
by benches a negro, originally we judged, from far be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line. Here facing me a rather 
well dressed young man. And in the far back of the 
crowd a policeman to “see what he could see.” It is 
a motely, nondescript, aggregation of humanity, many 
we judged out of work or seldom in work. 

We stepped forth and yes, we preached a sermon. 
No need to soft pedal or rose color Christianity to such 
men. The Church is not here to speak of trifles or dilute 
its message. I am a Christian preacher and if the crowd 
does not want to listen no one is disturbed by their 
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exit. Our subject was “The Riddles of Life and the 
Solution for Them,” though, of course, you begin with 
neither an invocation or the announcement of your text. 
But the men do listen. Most of them look you in the 
eye and hear your message. A few left; perhaps that 
day a half-dozen, either not interested or called away, 
their lunch hour over. Not infrequently someone walk- 
ing through the square comes between you and your 
group. But that of course is a minor incident when 
you are preaching in Madison Square. 

You close a prayer, some men 
reverently, others non-committally. Then the Federa- 
tion representative offers a copy of the Gospel to any- 
one who desires it and one of the Seniors from Hart- 
wick Seminary passes through the crowd offering a 
Gospel to all alike. Some seem to accept it, 
others take it doubtless out of curiosity or because it is 
the line of least resistance. Still others refuse. Now 
comes the climax. Portions of the scripture are offered 
free in any language to those who desire them and will 
come forward and ask for them. About a dozen men 
came forward one by one and asked for their particular 
language. That day three different men asked for por- 
tions of the scripture in the Hungarian language and 
went away apparently glad to receive them. A Jew 
secured at his own request the Book of Psalms in 
Hebrew. 

What shall we say? Is preaching in Madison Square 
worthwhile? It is difficult to answer. What good is 
done? What impression is left? Do the results justify 
the attempt? On the whole we answer in the affirma- 
tive. The Church has been given the injunction ‘‘preach 
the Word.” That is our task, our commission. It is 
God who takes care of the harvest. he results lie with 
Him. We do our part, surely He will not do less. If 
nothing more had resulted than giving the twelve men 
copies of the scripture in their own tongue we believe 
“the service’ would have justified itself. Too long has 
the Church kept within closed doors; too infrequently 
has she gone out like Christ and the early apostles to 
preach the unsearchable riches of God beneath the trees 


and in the market place. 
—HAROLD S. MILLER, Inner Mission Work 


with responding 


eager 


SOCIALLY SPEAKING 
A Thanksgiving Party 

For decoration use pumpkins, fruit, autumn leaves 
and flowers. 

Invitation: 

To our Thanksgiving party we want to invite you, 
The things that we’ve planned we’re sure will delight 
you. 

1. As each guest arrives have him write on a slip 
of paper his name and a number which indicates his 
guess of the number of petals on a large chrysanthemum 
in a vase nearby. The paper is then pinned on the 
guesser. After the next game the petals in the chry- 
santhemum may be counted and the winner awarded a 
flower for a prize. 

2. Before the party starts hide small turkeys over 
the room. These may be purchased at the bookstore 
or cut out of brown cardboard. Tell the guests that 
they are going turkey hunting, and then tell them about 
the hidden turkeys. After about five minutes blow the 
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whistle and give a prize to the one finding the largest 
number. Now count the flower petals. 

3. Thanksgiving Menu: The players should be 
asked to suggest a Thanksgiving menu, each item of 
which will begin with a letter in Thanksgiving. The 
following is a suggestion: T—Turkey, H—Hominy, A— 
Apples, ete. 

4. Now try pinning the head on a turkey. 
a large picture of the turkey, minus the head, pinned on 
a sheet or curtain. Give each a chance to pin the head 
in the proper place after being blindfolded. 

5. Follow the Leader: Each player is given a sheet 
of paper and a pencil and some colored crayons. The 
leader then asks them to prepare for a drawing lesson. 
The leader begins marking on his paper and tells the 
guests he is drawing a picture of the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” and as he draws he describes the “Mayflow- 
er,” which they are asked to try to draw from his de- 
scription. He should then describe the “Plymouth 
Rock,” the scenery along the coast, shape of the harbor, 
and the Indians. The leader should give plenty of time 
to draw, and not rush the scene. Give as a prize for 
the best picture a real picture of the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” 

Other games may be added if necessary. 

Serve apples, nuts, pumpkin pie and hot coffee. 


Have 


SPIRITUAL AWAKENED YOUTH 
(By Selmer A. Berge) 


“The young people are really hungering for the 
Word of God.” 

It was a farmer's wife who was speaking. The 
passing years had left their mark upon her face. There 
was to be seen the evidence of toil and strain, common 
to many of our people out on the tarms of the North- 
west. But this mother was happy that Sunday, as she 
sat out under the trees, beside the lake, talking with 
her husband and a pastor about the spiritual life in 
their congregation. That the young people were seek- 
ing the Lord and were eager to hear His Word, was 
a joy to her. There was a sign of a spiritual awakening 
among the young people. 

That young people are spiritually awakened is a 
source of joy. What can compare with this that youth 
are awakened to see their need of Christ,—awakened to 
believe that Christ is their own personal Saviour,— 
awakened to seek daily manna, for their soul’s deep 
hunger, in the Word of God! 

Such youth begin to experience a joy that makes 
dull and drab and dead the so-called “joys” of the 
worldlings. Then they begin to realize that what the 
world calls “joy” was no joy at all, but only a delusive, 
weird fancy that left one, in the end, disillusioned, 
heartsick, and despairing. But the joy of the spiritually 
awakened youth is one that is unspeakable and full of 
glory. It is the joy that bears the fragrance of heaven. 
It is the joy that grows on one as the years pass by, 
and adds to life, hope, and grace, and beauty. The 
Lord in His own blessed way makes that joy full. 

But that joy is not limited to the youth who first 
experiences it. The intimate Christian group to which 
that youth will inevitably attach himself, will also feel 
the thrill and power of it; and, not the least, do Chris- 
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tian parents rejoice when they learn to know that their 
sons and daughters are drinking with joy from the 
wells of salvation, are holding fast to the Lord and are 
hungering for His Word. That is a source of greater 
joy to them than that their youth become athletic stars, 
win scholastic honors, or attain to prominence on the 
campus or out in life. Their greatest joy, as far as 
their children is concerned, is that they have the joy 
of salvation. 

These are times that call for the presence of Spirit- 
ually Awakened Youth, in homes, in churches, in young 
people’s leagues, in choirs, in Sunday Schools, in col- 
leges, in the State. They are needed as the Salt that 
shall preserve the Age from the corruption that is eat- 
ing in upon us all around. They are needed as the Light 
to be set in a candlestick high and lifted up in the 
midst of the darkness that is enveloping the earth. They 
are needed as the crusaders for Christ, valiant for the 
truth, devoted to the right, eager to serve the Lord, in 
the face of fierce, brazen, ruthless hosts of Satan that 
threaten to overwhelm the nations of the world. 


For these are days indeed when Satan is marshal- 
ling his forces. He is dividing men that he may rule. 
In the councils of the great, in the affairs of the State, 
the peace that Versailles proclaimed, seems but a hol- 
low mockery. Not brotherly love, but hate, prevails; 
and war clouds loom on the horizon again, only twenty 
years after the World War began. 


“The Devil’s Playground” has been painted a coat 
of glistening, pure white, and Christians have been 
glamorously invited to play there. The character of 
that playground has been hidden from the sight of the 
credulous, and there are youth and elders of our day 
who have been led to believe that it is a fit court for 
heaven’s children to play in. Distinctions between good 
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and evil amusements have been whittled down so as 
almost if not entirely to be eliminated. Goats and lambs 
may gambol on the same field. So says Satan at least. 

Right and wrong are being toned down so that there 
shall be no pure white and pure black, but only grays. 
Business, politics, religion have felt the impact of that. 
The mad chase for gain has dulled one’s sense for high 
ethical standards. The desire to win has made one blind 
to the virtues. The worship of the goddess of reason 
is turning men from the worship of the one and only 
true God. 

Where will all this end? 
of this confusion? 


What will be the result 


Ultimate victory belongs to the Lord! But the 
Lord works through human personalities in achieving 
His goals in this world. He waits for such as will sur- 
render themselves wholly to Him. Time is no object 
to Him, and He patiently waits. If we fail Him in this 
period, we shall suffer loss, as in the days of the Judges; 
but God will wait till He can raise up others devoted 
to Him, who will with Him enjoy the fruits of victory. 

The Lord is marshalling His forces today. He is 
seeking out spiritually awakened youth. The Bible 
Camps, the Pocket Testament Movement, Spiritual Life 
Conferences, Young People’s Conventions, and Young 
People’s Leagues are some of His agencies. Now, if 
ever, every Young People’s League should have as its 
chief and highest objective to win such followers for 
Christ. All else must be secondary. It must be ours 
not to entertain youth but to bring them into touch 
with Christ so they go out from our Leagues as spirit- - 
ually awakened youth. 

Then we can look for better days in the future and 
the star of hope will shine the brighter as we journey 


along life’s highway toward eternal glory. 
—LUTHERAN HERALD 
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NEWS From Over The League Field 


MARYLAND 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland was held at Waynesboro, 
Pa., September 1, 2, 3, 1934. 

The convention theme, ‘‘A Christian Is—” was presented in 
five inspirational addresses on the topics, ‘A Mind—Through 
Which Christ Thinks,’ ‘““A Heart—Through Which Christ Loves,” 
“A Hand—Through Which Christ Helps,’ “A Voice—Through 
Which Christ Speaks,’’ and “A Life—Through Which Christ Lives.” 
Those who delivered the addresses were Rev. B. Clinton Ritz, 
Waynesboro; Rev. Gerald Neely, York; Rev. James Oesterling, 
Baltimore; Rev. John B. Rupley, Baltimore, and Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Washington, D. C. 

A wienie and marshmallow roast followed by stunts presented 
by various Leaguers featured the Saturday evening entertainment. 


Sunday, September 2, the Leaguers attended a special com- 
munion service, Sunday School, and church in the morning. The 
afternoon was devoted to conferences dealing with the facing of 
problems in Christian living. The following are the conferences and 
leaders: Christianity and Social Standards—Rev. H. L. Gerstmyer, 
Baltimore; Christianity and War—Rev. Howard E. Snyder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., President of the U. S. Army Chaplains; Christianity 
and Politics—Mr. L. Russell Alden, Washington, D. C.; Christi- 
anity and Racial Problems—Rey. Henry Einspruch, Baltimore, Head 
of the Hebrew Mission in Baltimore. 

A Junior program followed at which time the State Secretary, 
Miss Margaret Rohrer; the National Junior Secretary, Miss Brenda 
Mehlhouse; the Pennsylvania Junior Secretary, Mrs. Miriam Swave- 
ly; former Maryland Secretary, Dr. Ethel Brindle, and the Balti- 
more District Junior Secretary, Mrs. John T. Loveless, Jr., gave 
short talks on various phases of the work. Junior Leaguers from 
the Western District presided and presented several exercises. 


The business sessions Monday were presided over by Fred N. 
Heise, President of the State League. 

The following officers elected for the ensuing year were in- 
stalled by the President of the Maryland Synod, Dr. J. William Ott: 


President, Fred P. Entler, Hagerstown; Vice-President, Roland 
Renkel, Washington, D. C.; Recording Secretary, Katherine Traver, 
Frederick; Corresponding Secretary, Margaret E. Fry, Hagerstown; 
Treasurer, Herbert Lee, Baltimore. The Secretaries appointed are 


the following: Missionary, Mrs. J. Robert Schaake, Baltimore; 
Life Service, Gladys Broeker, Washington, D. C.; Intermediate, 
Edna Werner, Baltimore; Junior, Margaret Rohrer, Rohrersville; 


Publicity, Philip Krautwurst, Washington, D. C.; Sustaining Mem- 
bership, Austin W. Howard, Frederick; Members of Executive Com- 
mittee, Kathryn Fritch, Cumberland; Fred N. Heise, Baltimore. 


Devotions at the beginning of each session were in charge of 
Rey. Fred R. Seibel, Walkersville, who based his talks on the marks 
of a Christian: Cheerfulness, Hopefulness, Loyalty, and Courage. 

It was announced that the missionary objective for the year, 
the raising of $400 for home mission pastors in Maryland, had been 
reached and surpassed by $49. 

The conferences and leaders on Monday were the following: 
Programs, Plans, and Materialsk—Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, 
First Vice-President of the Luther League of America; Building a 
Luther League Program Through Music—Rev. E. G. Goetz; Build- 
ing a Luther League Program Through Recreation—Miss Edith 
Menkel; Intermediate Luther League Plans and Materials—Miss 
Edna Werner; Junior Luther League Plans and Materials—Miss 
Brenda Mehlhouse. 

Visitors present included Miss Brenda Mehlhouse and Mr. John 
George Kurzenknabe representing the Luther League of America, 
Rev. L. Ralph Tabor and Dr. J. William Ott, representing the 
Maryland Synod; Mr. John H. C. Lassahn representing the Luther 
League of the American Lutheran Church; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Swavely representing the Luther League of Pennsylvania. 

There was a total registration of 275. 

The convention was concluded with a banquet when Dr. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, former Missionary Secretary of the Luther League 
of America, presented a stirring challenge to youth to be Christians 
Through Whom Christ Lives. 

MARGARET E. FRY 
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Fifth Biennial Convention, Luther League of Canada, held in Zion Lutheran Church, Stratford, Ontario, September 2-3 


NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska State Luther League convention was held during 
the last week in August at Auburn in the picturesque little brick 
church which was erected just fifty years ago this year. Rev. 
Lightner Swan, who, with Mrs. Swan, is a favorite in State League 
circles, is pastor of the church. He and his Leaguers, and indeed 
the entire town of Auburn, gave a warm welcome to the throng of 
Leaguers who assembled there. On Sunday evening all of the 
churches in Auburn joined with the Luther League in the outdoor 
service held on the court house lawn. The address at this service 
was given by Rey. Fred Wiegman of North Platte, whose quiet 
words thrilled the big audience. He spoke of the great need for 
leaders, pointing out how willingly and helpfully Jesus leads men, 
not by standing afar off and beckoning man to come to Him, but 
by walking quietly at man’s side, a helpful step ahead. 


The opening service of the convention was early Sunday morn- 
ing when over a hundred Leaguers partook of the Holy Communion. 
In an address preceding the service, Convention Chaplain R. E. 
Rangeler brought his listeners to the ‘‘upper room,” a place which 
he described as having the world shut out and Christ within, a 
place of expectancy, of listening, of soul searching and healing. 

The eleven o’clock service on Sunday was addressed by Rey. 
G. Geischen, and in the afternoon, Rev. Paul M. Kinports, the 
popular National Secretary from Philadelphia, gave the first of his 
series of addresses. ‘‘Christ Our Friend’? was the subject of the 
address by Rev. J. Schrader, and “Christ Our Lord” by Rev. J. C. 
Hershey, both on the closing day of the convention. 


The sunrise service and outdoor breakfast Monday morning 
was held on the hilly campus of Peru State Normal College. There 
the Leaguers gathered on the big cement grandstand built into the 
side ot the hill, Rev. Robert J. Wolf conducting the service. Fol- 
lowing devotionals, Auburn Leaguers served an outdoor breakfast— 
eggs fried to order, doughnuts, and other delicacies. A tour of the 
Peru campus and buildings was later taken by interested Leaguers. 


The climax of convention social activities was the banquet 
Monday mght. It was held in a big, gaily decorated hall, with an 
elevated and floodlighted platform for the speakers’ table. A loud- 
speaker was used, and toasts were broadcast by Iva Hinman of 
North Platte, Wilbur Jenny of Leigh, Ralph Baird and Herbert 
Fischer of Omaha. Kenneth Rubrecht of Lincoln was the toast- 
master. Rev. Kinports ‘‘broadcast” to the folks back in Philadel- 
phia—in his enthusiasm he even reverted to an occasional lapse into 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Following the speeches, there was a “tele- 
vision broadcast” at which Howard Fischer was announcer. Snap- 
shots of Leaguers were shown on the screen. ‘he banguet closed 
with a one-act comedy by Omaha Benson Leaguers. 


Two other lively social events took place—the campfire supper 
and outdoor stunt program on the opening night, and the Junior- 
Intermediate Luncheon on Monday. It was around the campfire 
that Rev. Kinports taught the Nebraskans his ‘Lutheran Band,” 
and the echoes of Oompah are still resounding through the middle 
west. At the Junior-Intermediate Luncheon, the Omaha Kountze 
Intermediates gave their dramatic presentation of ‘The Fatal Quest.” 
Dorothy Ann Stednitz of Lincoln gave a reading, and Junior Palm- 
quist was master of ceremonies. ‘the Auburn Juniors gave some 
sound advice to their elders by way of a clever little play. 


At the end of the luncheon the master of ceremonies called 
Uncle Bob Wolf to the fore, and instead of presenting him with a 
tiny Serbian Soup Hound, the kind which the Intermediates sold 
for souvenirs of the convention, they presented him with the largest 
and grandest of the hounds; thereupon the Soup Hound became a 
Wolf Hound henceforth to make its home in Pennsylvania. 


_Another innovation on the part of the younger boys and girls 
was the pony cart rides which contributed to the Japanese mission- 
ary fund. Donny Guilliams of Auburn decorated his cart in League 
colors, hitched up the pony each day, and many a Leaguer had a 
gay ride up and down the hills of Auburn, at the same time helping 
to swell the Nebraska missionary fund. 


MARY E. FISCHER 


OHIO 
Motor Caravan to Virginia 

Although the motor caravan only consisted of two cars and 
six people (quality and not quantity), these few Leaguers profited 
greatly by their trip into the mountain fastness of Virginia. The 
group left Springfield on August 6th and visited not only a portion 
of Pastor Killinger’s parish which consists of seventeen churches, 
five additional preaching points, and serving five more communities, 
but also Marion College, Marion, Va., the Konnarock Training 
School supported by the Women’s Missionary Society, the Boys’ 
School at Iron Mountain, supported by the Brotherhood, and the 
Health Center which is being equipped by the Luther League of 
Ohio as its missionary objective. Their trip further included a 
camp meeting experience, a view from Mt. Rogers into the states 
of Tennessee and North Carolina, and the ascent of Mt. Sinai. 


Central Conference Convention 
The annual convention of the Central Conference of the Luther 
League of Ohio was held September 2nd and 3rd at Augsburg Luth- 
eran Church of Orrville, Dr. Arthur J. Hall, pastor. The theme 
was “Onward Christian Leaguers,’ and every minute of the con- 
vention offered a challenge to go forward. 


The convention opened with an interesting Luther League meet- 
ing conducted by the Orrville League with Mr. Fetter in charge. 
At this meeting an offering was received for the missionary objective. 
Immediately following, a vespers service was held with Dr. Hall 
reading the service and Rev. Ralph Loew of Millersburg speaking 


on the great command of Jesus, terming it, ‘“‘The Continuous Chal- 
lenge.” 


The Monday morning session was opened with devotions by 
Rev. H. A. Sayles of Elyria, who spoke briefly on ‘“‘The Faith That 
Unites.”” Talks were then given on the following subjects: ‘‘Re- 
ceiving Orders From Christ” by Miss Lois Neuman, Lorain, and 
“Obeying Christ’s Orders’? by Richard Smith, Mansfield. Short 
discussions were then led by Miss Ida Clossman, Zanesville, and Paul 
Renz. Special musical numbers were enjoyed during this session. 


At the business meeting the following were elected to hold 
office for the coming year: President, Lewis J. Cashell, Mansfield; 
First Vice-President, Howard Alsdorf, Ashland; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ida Clossman, Zanesville; Secretary, Miss Thelma Baugh- 
man, Roseville; Treasurer, Ross Stroup, Shelby. Pete Yoder, 
Wooster, was elected a member of the Executive Committee. 


The ladies of the Orrville Church then served a fine banquet 
which was enlivened by group singing. Rev. John M. Warnes gave 
an interesting report of the motor caravan to Virginia. Following, 
the newly elected officers were installed by Rev. B. Lauver, 
Newark. At 2:15 the convention came to a fitting close in the 
impressive Holy Communion Service. Rev. Wolfe, assistant pastor 
of First Church, Mansfield, presented the meditation. He also 
assisted Dr. Hall in the administration of the Sacraments. 


Over two hundred Leaguers registered at his highly profitable 
convention, and all who helped to plan and to carry it out so 
successfully are to be complimented. 


The Western Conference is planning a rally for Sunday, Sep- 
tember the ninth at First Lutheran Church, Bryan, Ohio, Rev. J. 


E. Zimmerman, pastor. The theme is the missionary objective of 
the State League. 


Plans are already formulated for the annual banquet of the 
Tuscarawas Federation to be held at Tuscarawas, Rev. H. J. Blick- 
ensderfer, pastor. Rev. F. B. Hax of the American Lutheran Church 
of Massillon is to be the speaker. 

The Eastern Conference Convention is to be held October 19-20 
at St. Luke’s Lutheran Church of Youngstown, Rev. W. Nie keratz, 
pastor. The theme is “The Church In My Home and My Home 


In the Church.” 1B) Us Re. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


_ ate following resolution was adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the District Luther League of Bucks, Montgomery and 


Chester Counties, Luther League of Pennsylvania, at its regular 
meeting, July 24, 1934, 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


With deep sorrow the Executive Committee of the District 
Luther League of Bucks, Montgomery and Chester Counties, Luther 
League of Pennsylvania, records the sudden death, on Sunday, April 
29th, 1934, of the Reverend J. Fred Kramlich, a member and chair- 
man of this committee, and extends heartfelt sympathy to Miss 
Charlotte B. Kramlich, to the members of the Luther League and 
congregation of Grace Lutheran Church, Royersford, Pennsylvania. 


His broad experience, good judgment, and wise counsel proved 
valuable to the work of the Luther League, and he won the respect 
of all with whom he was brought into contact. 


_ Mindful of their-long association with Reverend Kramlich as an 
official of this body, and his constructive work on behalf of this 
organization, the Executive Committee, on behalf of the members 
of the entire organization, gratefully records its appreciation of him 
by adopting the following: 


_ Be It Resolved, That we, on behalf of the membership of the 
District Luther League of Bucks, Montgomery and Chester Coun- 
ties, Luther League of Pennsylvania, attest to the inspiration and 
support which Reverend Kramlich brought to the deliberations of 


the Luther League and the committees upon which he faithfully 
served; and 


Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this organization, that a copy be sent 
to Miss Charlotte B. Kramlich, that a copy be sent to the Church 
Couneil of Grace Lutheran Church, Royersford, Pennsylvania, and 
that they be published in. the Luther League Review, as a testi- 
monial of our sincere appreciation of his usefulness, not only as a 
member of the Luther League but also as an outstanding citizen 
and churchman. 


WISCONSIN 


The 36th Annual Convention of the Luther League of Wis- 
consin was held in Milwaukee, July 12-14, 1934, at the Church of 
the Reformation, Rev. Mr. Paul R. Siebert, D.D., pastor. Rev. 
Milton A. Haker, pastor of St. James Church, Marinette, was our 
chaplain. 


The convention opened Thursday evening with a Keynote Candle- 
light Communion Service. The keynote address was given by 
Pastor Siebert on the theme of the convention, ‘‘The Call to the 
Open Bible.” Discussion groups were held throughout the con- 
vention. These were as follows: ‘‘Planning For a Happy Life’— 
David E. Sites, Vocational Guidance Diretcor; “The Challenge of 
the Slums’”—Rose Croal; “‘The Bible, God’s Word’’—Pastor I. R. 
a “The Christian Attitude Toward Other Races’’—Victor 

ruhn. 


Two hundred were served at the banquet Friday evening. The 
banquet address, “‘The Power of the Bible,” was given by Pastor 
John Meck, of Racine. An address by President Clemens Zeidler, 
was also a part on the program for the evening. 


The election of officers resulted in electing those who had 
previously served. President, Clemens Zeidler; Vice-President, Irene 
Bosserman of Appleton; Secretary, Pearl Austin, Milwaukee; and 
Treasurer, Irwin Fuss, Neenah. 


As a whole the convention was a big success. 
tions numbered near 125. Our hostess was Miss Dorothy Demmer 
of Milwaukee. The convention chairman was Miss Dorothy Schaefer. 

As guest pastors we were privileged to have Pastor A. J. De 
Haupt, of Horicon; Pastor E. R. Wickland, President_of Wisconsin 
Conference; and Pastor C. E. Fritz, Chairman, Committee on 
Luther Leagues of the Northwest Synod. 

MARIAN ALLEN 


The registra- 


NEW YORK 


Western New York Conference at Camp Palestine, Dunkirk, 
August 11th and 12th 


Saturday, August 11th, brought many thrills to those Leaguers 
who took advantage of the week-end conference at Dunkirk, known 
as Camp Palestine. Upon arrival all were excited over the beauty 
of the place, and, of course, busy making reservations, getting their 
supply of blankets, and arranging for our dormitories. 


At 6:30 P. M. a devotional service was held at Inspiration 
Point, led by Rev. Dimpfle of Dunkirk, the theme of the conference 
being “Carrying On.” He said: “A vast army of young men and 
women are enrolled under the banner of the King and they are 
marching out to make spiritual conquest for the Christ. We are 
passing through an era in which many of the old moral standards 
have not only been seriously questioned but have been absolutely 
overthrown. We have drifted into a world where many of our good 
people are losing their moorings. They find themselves upon strange 
seas. It is the spirit of adventure which is leading our people from 
the Christian Church. The young men and women in our church 
face a mighty challenge and it may be expressed in this vision. 
To lift a higher spiritual idealism before the eyes of the world. 
In the name of our God, let us set up our banner. Go out into 
the life of the church. Go beyond the frontier lines and go with 
the world at large. The cross is the banner of the God. The 
summons to you and me is to renew our spiritual dedication to Him 
who goes before and under the banner of the cross; march on from 
victory to victory.” 

After this service a group of 25 led by one of the members: of 
the camp committee took a tour of the grounds which was very 
interesting indeed for this camp is laid out like the Holy Land. 
The cottages are in groups to represent villages of different countries 
and each one has a biblical name. There is the old well to be 
seen, the altar and also pillars are found in Egypt. 


-30 A. M., Sunday, found us in attendance at the beautiful 
Pee eters church, namely Woodland Altar. Here the benches, 
altar and the tablets containing the ten commandments are made 
of the bark of trees. It is a very pretty spot overlooking the bay 
of Lake Erie and named by the camp the Mediterranean Sea. Rev. 
Bosch of Concordia Church, Buffalo, gave an interesting topic of 
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“Beauty.” “Let us consider a beauty contest in the sense of 
spiritual beauties which make our lives a better and finer and nobler 
thing which it would not have been if we had not carried on. If 
we present our bodies as a living sacrifice to carry on, let us have 
a thick skin and tender heart. In many of our organizations, the 
members attend meetings and instead of soiling their hands, come 
in, sit down expecting others to wait upon them and then go home 
and complain. There are so many things waiting to be done, so many 
tasks to be taken. We must choose every opportunity we have 
so that our dirty hands and our clean minds shall have part in 
this work. Cultivate a slow tongue and a quick foot. Some people 
are quick to spread gossip but when it comes to helping, they are 
slow of foot.” 

After our church service we held Sunday School conducted by 
our superintendent, Ellsworth Miller of Christ Church and Leader 
Miss Katherine Becker of Holy Trinity, who spoke on the Justice 
of Amos the Prophet. “A prophet is one who speaks for God 
whether present, past or future. Have we taken any definite re- 
sponsibility as laymen in the church? We are depressed with the 
sin around us but how much are we doing to make this condition 
better? If we are messengers of God, and true messengers, we 
will become bold in our expression for Christ. We will give every 
part of ourselves to the betterment of His people. We are re- 
sponsible for our own individual lives. You as individual Christians 
are responsible for some definite work for Jesus Christ.” 


At 2:00 P. M., Sunday, an open forum was held which proved 
very interesting as many problems in connection with religion were 
discussed. After this meeting a recreational period took place and 
then after the supper hour, 6:30 P. M., found us at our Twilight 
Service conducted by Rev. Huf, our former missionary to Porto 
Rico, who spoke on ‘Carrying On As Luther Leaguers.” ‘In 
carrying on as Luther Leaguers we have a splendid accomplishment 
to be performed. ‘The present is a time for the preparation of a 
realization of the possibilities of the near future. Our Luther League 
is like an army going out to conquer for Christ. I like to think of 
the Luther League of America as a great division of the Lord’s 
Army—the National League as a Division, the State Leagues as 
various Regiments, the District Leagues as Battalions and the indi- 
vidual Leagues as the various Companies, and the individual Leaguers 
as soldiers, and Jesus Christ the commander in charge of all. The 
under officers are drilling the soldiers to prepare them in the League 
for greater combat. Sometimes we feel the individual soldiers them- 
selves do not have the motive or inspiration to make themselves the 
best type of soldiers in this combat for conquering the world for 
Christ. The Luther League must have in its ranks soldiers capable 
of matching wits. What the Luther League army needs is conse- 
crated brains. It is up to the Luther League to capture the intelli- 
gence of youth because Christ can use such intelligence among our 
youth. We want in the ranks of the Luther League army of Jesus 
Christ, young men who are physically strong and healthy, keen 
minded, completely consecrated to the conquest for the world of 
Christ; therefore, I urge you to develop your bodies and your 
minds and your soul. Build up a balanced life that you may further 
serve the Lord Jesus in His army.” 


After this inspiring message we had the pleasure of having as 
our guest Rev. Heins, our former missionary to Japan, and as we 
watched the sunset he brought out the beautiful words in connection 
with it, and told how, when a question was asked what is the finest 
thing in the world, one boy answered: “The sunset on the lake.” 
“How much are we battling in life? Is the Christian life after all 
a completed victory? Is it true that the battle is done? We young 
people face some serious problems. We realize it is a battle with 
the devil. We boast of the fact we are free. I wonder if the devil 
doesn’t work on a person’s pride. There are hundreds of people 
around us whose souls are in danger. Are you ready to do some- 
thing for them? There is a great deal to be done if we put our 
selves to the task. When we see the glorious sunsets and the many 
stars, we can consider ourselves ‘heirs of a billionaire.’ How then 
can we bargain with God? We are part of the church and carry- 
ing on.” 

9:00 P. M. found the caravan of Luther Leaguers homeward 
bound, tired but happy to be a Luther Leaguer, and more inspired 
to do greater things in this vast work, and more enthused to at- 
tempt another conference of this sort next year in a bigger and 


better way. BERTHA C. HEHR Publicity Chairman 


TEXAS 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Luther League of 
Texas Synod was held in Redeemer Church, Houston, July 8, 9. 

The theme of the convention, ‘Follow Me,’’ was emphasized at 
each devotional service. The convention opened at 9 o’clock Sunday 
with the registration of delegates and visitors. The opening service 
was conducted by Rev. Fred Kern, pastor loci, and an inspirational 
address based on Matthew 16:24 was delivered by Rev. N. H. Kern 
of Dallas. We were told fellowship of Christ should be our goal. 
“Follow Me” are only two small words, but carry with them a long 
line of activity. Joy and spiritual satisfaction filled the hearts of 
his listeners as Rev. Kern spoke. Rev. Kern in a most beautiful 
manner complimented the Redeemer congregation and its pastor for 
the wonderful strides they are making. An added feature to this 
service was a beautiful anthem, “Rejoice and Sing,” rendered by 
the fine Redeemer choir. 

At this service a beautiful new individual communion set was 
dedicated by Rev. Fred Kern, and Communion was administered to 
about sixty Leaguers. The service closed with the Lord’s Prayer 
and Benediction. 

In the absence of the State President, Miss Anna Goldman, who 
found it impossible to attend, the convention was formally opened by 
Vice-President J. C. Niemeyer. Mr. Walter_Frehner of Grace, 
Houston, led the convention in prayer. Heinz Ritzen gave a hearty 
address of welcome to which Miss Stella Jansen of Cuero responded. 
Among the visitors welcomed at this time were a number from 
Colettoville, Galveston and Zion Church, Houston. 
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Annual Convention of Texas State Luther League, held in Redeemer Lutheran Church, Houston, Texas, July 8-9, 1934 


The credentials committee reported 34 delegates and 84 visitors 
registered, this number was increased to 34 delegates, 4 officers, 4 
pastors and 106 visitors. 


Greetings were received from Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Executive 
Secretary of the Luther League of America; Miss Anna Goldman, 
President of our State League; Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger, President 
of Texas Synod; Rev. M. A. Ritzen of Victoria; Miss Brenda Mehl- 
house, National Junior Secretary, and Rey. and Mrs. J. F. Vorkoper 
of San Antonio. In their message the San Antonio League applied 
for membership in the State League. Hurrah! 


The program of the convention was adopted. At this time, 
because of the faithfulness of the extension committee, we were 
happy to welcome two new Leagues. MHarlingen and Vernon. The 
minutes of the last convention were read and the nominating com- 
mittee was appointed. 


The President’s report was given. She thanked each and every 
one for their co-operation and loyalty. While not a great many 
things had been accomplished during the year, there had been steady 
growth. She recommended that the State League contribute a cer- 
tain amount to the upkeep of the ‘“‘Texas Lutheran.” Her closing 
words were a pledge of loyalty and support to the future leaders, 
the same loyalty accorded her. Her recommendation was at a later 
session carefully considered and the convention voted to have the 
State League contribute $15 to aid in the publication of the Texas 
Lutheran. The Treasurer, Mr. Geo. Tomforde, was highly compli- 
mented for his brief but full statement. From the report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ellen Fitting, we were happy to learn 
that at the time of her report there were in the State League, 12 
Senior Leagues with a membership of 238 and 3 Intermediates with 
a membership of 60. 


During the year the Leagues spent $540.44 for local purposes 
and $236.67 for benevolence, a total of $807.11. She recommended 
that each League, annually by September 1, send a report of the 
number of members and amount spent for local purposes and 
benevolences to the Corresponding Secretary, in order that the 
National League may obtain this desired information. She also 
recommended that each League send the names of all League 
officers to the Corresponding Secretary as soon as elected. 


Miss Pearl Krause, Missionary Secretary, reported a total of 
$138.45 contributed to the Japan objective and a contribution of 
$82 added to the hospital endowment fund. 


The Devotional and Educational Secretary, Miss Edna Staedtler, 
sent a concise report. Goliad with a daily Bible reading average of 
ninety-six and one-third per cent was again declared the winner of 
the banner. She requested that each League send in a monthly 
report on time. The Sustaining Membership Secretary, Mr. A. B. 
Bowers, reported three Sustaining Memberships and twelve Con- 
tributing Memberships taken. Redeemer League of Houston was 
awarded the Sustaining Membership for faithful service rendered in 
the Texas Lutheran subscription campaign. This League obtained 
21 subscriptions. ‘‘How’s that?” 


The Life Service Secretary, Mrs. J. C. Niemeyer, reported 
much interest had been shown in Life Service. Programs on Life 
Service had been conducted by a large number of Leagues. 


At 2 o’clock the second session began with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. W. J. Hoebel of Houston. Rey. Hoebel in a 
capable and enthusiastic manner spoke on “Follow Me In Fellow- 
ship.”” A hymn and a prayer concluded this devotional. 


An interesting report was given by the Intermediate Secretary, 
Miss Vera Fiek. Four registered Intermediate Leagues and all four 
qualified in enough points to obtain certificates surely is encourag- 
ing. The Junior Secretary, Miss Erna Roitsch, reported happiness 
over the many accomplishments of the Texas Juniors. Eight Junior 
Leagues and two Little Leagues of active and enthusiastic workers 


sounds good for the future Senior Leagues» Her desire is a Junior 


League for every Senior League. 


Committees were appointed to examine the reports of all offi- 
cers. This session closed with prayer. Everyone was invited to 
view the interesting Junior exhibit in the parish hall. 


The minutes of the first session were read and the nominating 
committee gave a report. Mrs. Ed. Stange of Victoria gave a report 
of the activities of the Leagues. From her report we learned that 
many and varied have been the activities of the Leagues during the 
past year. Her report will be printed in a later issue of the Texas 
Lutheran, in order that every one may be able to see what Texas 
Leagues do. Mrs. Stange was heartily thanked for her report. 


The convention was fortunate in having a large number of 
Intermediates who favored them at this time with a program of 
interesting readings. They closed their program with the singing 
of their rally hymn. 

A short discussion period on Luther League business meetings 
with Ted Trigg of Houston as leader, devotional meetings with Rev. 
Fred Kern as leader, and socials with Miss Cecile Urban of Victoria 
as leader, followed. It was regretted that Mr. Joe Pannen of Cuero 
who was scheduled to speak on ‘‘The Place of Young People In 
the Church,” could not be present. 


At the close of this session a picture of the convention was 
taken. A recreation period which included a drive to many places 
of interest in and about Houston continued from four until six. At 
this period ballots were also cast. 


At six o’clock in the beautiful parish hall a delicious banquet 
was served by the good ladies of the congregation to over one hun- 
dred Leaguers. This banquet with Rev. Fred Kern as toastmaster, 
musical selections by the famous Fransee family, humorous enter- 
tainment by C. H. Winston the wonderful ventriloquist, impromptu 
talks interspersed with peppy pep songs, will always be remembered 
by all those who attended. It was indeed a jolly get together. 
Fun and fellowship abounded. 


Results of the election were read at the close of the banquet. 
President, W. W. Frehner, Grace, Houston; Vice-President, Heinz 
Ritzen, Redeemer, Houston; Corresponding Secretary, Emma Jean 
Roitsch, Swiss Alps; Recording Secretary, Hazel Woodward, Re- 
deemer, Houston; Treasurer, George Tomforde, Victoria, Executive 
Committee, Hanna Pfenninger, Harlingen, and R. W. Kern, Vernon. 


At 8 o’clock the rally service was conducted by Rev. N. H. 
Kern of Dallas. Rev. M. H. Geissler of Vernon delivered a most 
impressive and stirring address. Rey. Geissler admonished us to be 
real workers. Rev. Geissler was surely appreciated and we are in- 
deed fortunate in having him come into our midst and we are sure 
that every Leaguer leaving the convention felt that in Rev. and 
Mrs. Geissler we are going to have real friends. Again the choir 
rendered most beautifully an anthem, “Break Forth Into [oyna in 
connection with the impressive installation service, Mrs. Fred Kern 
in her usual sweet manner sang “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
This service closed with the Lord’s Prayer and benediction. 


On Monday morning at 9:30 the third session opened with a 
deyotional service “Follow Me In Service.” Rev. Hoebel used as 
his text Matthew 5:13-17. Rev. Hoebel said, ‘Service is the watch- 


word. A consecrated Leaguer is an unselfish person.” At the close 
of these short but imspiring devotionals we felt that again we 
had gained. 


The minutes of the second session were read and all committees 
gave their reports. All reports were accepted and all recommenda- 
tions adopted. Thanks were extended to all reporters. At this time 
we were privileged to see a beautiful little pageant entitled “Fling 
Out the Banner’ so ably presented by the Redeemer Junior League, 


A short business session followed. A report on the religious 
papers subscribed to in the Texas Synod was given. The following 
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were among the largest in numbers: Texas Lutheran, 94; Tutheran 
Woman’s Work, 105; and Lutheran Men, 72. 


Mrs. Ed. Stange in behalf of all Leaguers thanked each and 
every one who had in any way helped to make this such a wonder- 
ful convention. The convention closed with prayer. The work of 
the Texas League based on the reports given at this convention has 
been very satisfactory. Our weak spots we are confident will be 
strengthened with still greater labor during the coming year. 

Redeemer congregation, in her beautiful church and parish hall 
and with her unstinted hospitality proved a wonderful hostess to 
this fourteenth annual convention of the Texas Luther League. 

Again, to_ each and every one for this great inspiration let us 
say “Thank You” and ‘“‘Auf Wiedersehn.”’ 

MRS. ED. STANGE 


HOME MISSIONS 

H ome missions is the Church’’s heroic enterprise. Hardy 
men they are, the eighty-eight home missionaries 
in our Synod, able to survive the icy blasts of stark 
reality and the terrific heat waves of bitter adver- 
sity, and pushing forward vigorously, persistently, 
hopefully. 

O bedient men they are, with the love of Christ in their 
their hearts and committed to the fact that Christ’s 
command admits of no evasion. 

Mission work cannot fail. It is God’s work. It may 
seem to be in jeopardy these days of repudiation of 
obligations, but the cry that missions are a failure 
does not come from those who are interested in 
and acquainted with their operation; it comes from 
those with whom the wish is father to the thought. 

Every one of our missions is today gathering some 
precious fruits—and this is essential to our spiritual 
health as Christians and as a Synod. Every loyal 
Christian must be a missionary and a witness of the 
faith which we hold dear. 

Missionaries, in many cases, are woefully underpaid, 
but they count it a joy to spend and be spent in the 
service of the Master. They do not think of pay or 
of profit, of position or of honor—receiving food and 
raiment, they are therewith content. 

If church work is to be well done men must give them- 
selves wholly and unreservedly to it. 

Share with those who are setting hearts aglow with 
love to the Saviour; share with those who are not 
trudging through life with dampened ardor and 
heavy hearts; share with those who are your repre- 
sentatives in the field in which the Church must 
exercise her prowess and win her fame. 

Sacrifice willingly so that new missions can be planted 
in destitute places—and that men ready for the serv- 
ice can be sent. 

I nculcate a new missionary spirit in your home and in 
your congregation. Standing as we do 

On the very threshold of a new missionary era, this is 

N ot a time for retrenchment, for practicing false econo- 
my, for setting in operation “penny wise and pound 
foolish’ measures. Meet our home missionaries— 
the most touching, the most interesting men one 
can encounter today. My friends, keep alive a warm 

Sympathy with the great work of home missions. I 
do not ask for your consent or your money—I ask 

There is no reward but God. 
—PAUL ANDREW KIRSCH, Our United Synod 


for you. 


A Christmas Present worthwhile—a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Luther League Review. 
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These are the Important 


Financial Reports 


From Headquarters 


Just how does your STATE stand in 
the Official Family ? 


1934 DUES REPORT 
October 5, 1934 


Senior Intermediate 
Billed Paid Billed Paid 
3—Northern California $ 32.50 $32.50 $5.30 $5.30 
Southern California ..... 102.50 7.00 
Pasa day 2 are wecceis: swrters ols teleters 54.53 
Columbia District ...... 49.00 4.20 
Commectiett, alien sateucreaels 54.50 54.50 5.90 
2—Floriday pawns «sien ets 37.50 37.50 
Georgia-Alabama ..0.0.600 76.50 34.65 9.30 5.10 
ILE: Socom avon be Gaeeo 212.50 12.00 30.00 10.50 
Pdtanay wievssvele: sie slavs ss <ieceie 136.25 82.43 16.90 6.50 
Towa vars oe crsteuereus couse eters 83.50 83.50 9.50 9.50 
CaM SAS aaaaieis, cuss siererere ore 37.50 18.75 1.50 1.50 
Maryland jsut. esis atevece = 432.00 249.70 45.40 34.50 
Michigan mvererotecio sureisieenn 175.00 15.15 30.00 9.20 
IMiiniT1ES OLA uct scensteveretenelereterete 112.50 30.31 9.60 £20 
MPEG Soe  sooedoasagoos 30.00 
Mion tana terarcayatervetsierslsleles 5.00 
INebraskany, sretistsscchas cisyciehe 172.75 172.50 14.20 4.00 
German Nebraska ....... 68.75 2.00 
INi@WSEVErsey a cceciecieis eecs 162.50 104.00 32.50 32.50 
NENW GIES Fare tensvarcretere cies 626.75 626.75 186.30 86.00 
6—North Carolina ..... 698.00 698.00 78.50 78.50 
pOatecaetcreiaherate cere orsnanetareyere 407.50 203.75 37.10 18.80: 
7—Pacific Northwest .... 35.00 35.00 7.00 7.00 
Pennisydlivaniammrcnier terete 2,420.00 1,815.02 209.70 TSW tl 
Rocky Mountain ........ 24.00 
8—South Carolina ...... 337.50 337.50 33.90 33.90, 
STOR AS) cree a ewes ailerons 56.25 56.25 7.90 7.90 
Wisg-sbebl whore camaro nt O oat 392.75 200.00 10.00 
West Virginia. acsncdneacs Lads Sess) 
4—-Wisconsin ........... 76.75 16.45 14.40 14.40 
First Luther League, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada 2.50 
$ 7,129.00 $5,388.89 $808.10 $523.51 


REPORT OF THE JAPAN OBJECTIVE 
October 5, 1934 


League Quota Senior Inter. Junior 
Northern California ..... $ 91.30 $45.65 
Southern California ..... 134.75 50.00 
(Ganadameyerertelecisientelstetrels 4.70 $2.50. 
Columbia District 78.65 38.64 
Connecticut -..... 268.95 213.83 
BH blosidal mcrae sickens 60.50 60.50 
16—Georgia-Alabama .... 211.20 191.30 $20.48 7.50; 
T_T in ois) shane co releases 695.75 688.00 14.00 
Ikaabeve, sdooassomoodoned 295.90 218.25 14.00 20.00 
(ES SIGKEY  sogonenouecoogs 156.20 156.20 1.06 
2=—Kansasi cies aciciererercare 95.70 99.60 9.50 9.52 
7—Maryland “jew... s5 050 836.55 940.92 59.07 58.51 
1 == Michigan cre cls cir 322.85 301.10 9.50 13225 
3—Minnesota ..........- 187.55 199.36 2.30 3.18 
MIISSISSIpplmceterderraletels 31.90 3.86 
Montara reteietereleletsiereicstete 13575) 
INGEN! Socomocedocodcd 437.80 389.82 2.00 9.50 
German Nebraska ....... 176.00 110.00 
14—New Jersey ........ 350.35 SeoRLS 12.98 37.67 
i5—New York .......2- 1,442.65 1,235.79 154.39 52.97 
10—North Carolina ..... 738.65 709.39 30.26 
Neve, SSOuE otiononoooods 38.50 
6—Ohiol ee eco cis tectote 864.60 805.74 45.76 55.42 
9—Pacific Northwest .... 40.70 40.70 
12—Pennsylvania ....... 5,280.00 4,774.31 332.89 346.87 
IPUertoRiCOM yar sisisisieletsist > 60.00 10.00 
Rocky Mountain ........ 96.25 2.00 
17—South Carolina ..... 1,199.55 1,105.89 94.66 
P3—— Tex asi 65 a cereus eye: ccs 141.35 127.87 6.00 13.48 
Waal pio.odousadodenoT 699.60 6.25 16.25 1.00 
Wiest Vinci aerntariccis. 104.50 27.01 1.70 
8—Wisconsin ........... 209.55 201.80 2.00 5.75 
Junior Rally at Reading 
OGM Gooconopooe 40.50 
Argentine, South America 40.00 
Cash Contribution ...... 11.00 
Et@ttallivamseuatenerene: sires $15,301.55 $13,182.61 $828.80 $687.62 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to October 6, 1934 


LE ee ee 
stain. Contrib. i 
League Quota Su pene ea 
Northern California ..... $ 20.00 

Southern California ..... 40.00 

Gativaday Weetene ereceuh corre rats $2.00 

Columbia District ...---- 25.00 

Connecticut. \a-crelemierere 30.00 

Vea Momisey So o598hd oaood 10.00 $9.00 1.00 
6—Georgia-Alabama 35.00 25.00 5.00 $5.00 
Wb) Sosconnocmo0odKEds 125.00 35.00 3.00 

Ibavebicnay Honoousouannp ae: 60.00 5.00 1.00 

[fons ie Patrioe he doctors Godt 50.00 30.00 5.00 5.00 
Fai as eters ciaietel vereyateselinters 25.00 5 00 1.00 3 
Mievabielsl Goncooaugnocans 250.00 170.00 72.00 15.00 
4—Michigan ...........- 59.90 50.33 1.00 5.00 
Nimes otamccre cielenstrsrercrat 60.00 10.00 

MEISE 5 ogaoenagdooc 10.00 

German Nebraska ....... 10.00 

Nebiaskcammetiteet teltetee cereal 90.00 15.00 19.00 

5—New Jersey ........- 109.90 45.00 36.00 20.00 
S—News YiOrEK) fic es eter 350.00 Ziite7s 75.25 105.09 
Nigel, (eye iEY 655000000 275.00 125.00 39.00 50.00 
Cilio vote cers steerssevere es « 175.00 20.00 10.00 10.00 
1—Pacific Northwest .... 10,00 10.00 ; 
Pennsylvania, rer 1,250.00 290.00 160.10 110.00 
Rocky Mountain ....... 10.00 , 
South Garolinalsyeras¢ ci 200.00 50.00 20.10 5.00 
asia Woes chkat ee ainianearate® 40.00 25.00 12.00 

Virginia 140.00 110.00 10.00 5.00 
West Virginia .iccs. cs 0 20.00 1.00 

WISCORSIE a Uayeveuceescrs Sale teri 40.00 5.00 5.00 


$ 3,500.00 $1,236.08 


$1,236.08 
488.25 
335.00 


$488.25 $335.09 


$2,059.33 
39.32 Received for 1933 


$2,098.65 Received for 1934 


A year’s subscription to the Luther League Review 
amakes a worthwhile Christmas Present. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


MY QUEST FOR WEALTH 
(By W. H. Greever) 


I yearned for wealth. At first I sought for gold. 

A store once got, it grew ten thousand fold. F 
Its gleam was bright, its power increased my pride, 
And yet ’twas cold, nor was I satisfied. 

Possessions grew to multiply my store 

But ’twas not wealth, for, aye, 1 yearned for more. 


Still seeking wealth, I used my gold to buy ; ; 
Those treasures rare for which the gold endowed ’ere vie.— 
Great mansions wrought and set on earth’s most lovely sites, 
With walls and gates to make secure my rights, 

Then gems and books and works of finest art,— 

Wealth was for eye, for mind—but values for heart. 


This called I wealth. Much else T saw and bought. 
But still the more I had the more J sought. 

And then I found that wealth obtained by lust 
Had no true worth than that of common dust. 
The road to gold was set with deadly snares 

And gold’s increasing weight with blighting cares. 


No thing, I found, has worth inherent in itself. 
Apart from use, material things are pelt. 

That man alone is rich who in his soul 
Possesses gold, who guarantees the goal 

Of perfect life. Eternal riches, ever new, 

With him abide, the good, the beautiful. the true. 


WHY AM I A LUTHERAN? 


W ishing to be “born again” of 
H im who, during three 
Years, gave us an 


A biding 
M inistry, 


I study the Word and Catechism 
A spiring to 


Learn more of Jesus; 
U nderstand Luther’s 
T eachings; live 
Honestly and earn the 
E ternal 
Reward of 
A biding 
N igh unto Christ—M. K. LICHTY. 
—THE SKEETER 
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TOPIC DISCUSSION-—Senior, Intermediate, Junior 
MONTHLY THEME—“CHRISTIAN ART” 


SENIOR TOPICS 


November 4, 1934 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 


RELIGION AND ART 
Exodus 25:10-22 
(By Rev. G. R. Seltzer, S.T.M.) 


Aim: To show the relation of art to religion. To help us 
realize the importance of art in the Christian religion, and its 
ministry in the church. To be able to recognize the kinds of art 
employed by the Christian Church. 


Program For the Meeting 
Hymn: “Angel Voices Ever Singing’ 
Psalm 96: “O Sing Unto the Lord a New Song” 
Gloria Patri 
Lesson: Philippians 4:4-9 
Presentation of the Topic 
Offerings 
Hymn: ‘Great Is the Lord Our God” (243 
Discussion of the Topic 


Prayer: O God, who, in Thy Holy Word hast commanded us to 
worship Thee in the beauty of holiness, and whose glory is great 
in all the churches: We praise Thy holy name for the great beauty 
with which Thou hast clothed Thy creation, for the beauty of the 
forest and the field, of the sky amd the sea, of man and every living 
thing. We pray Thee to impart to us the truth of the Gospel 
through the living forms and figures wrought by human hands. 
Grant that they may have a ministry of holiness and _ loveliness 
in our lives. Bestow upon us Thy heavenly grace, that we may in 
all things grow up to the life that is in Christ, who is fairer than 
the sons of men; that so our thoughts, words, and works may show 
forth Thy praise. Through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen 

Hymn: “Beautiful Saviour, King of Creation’’ ; 


(eSsi8}5)) 


One of Many Handmaids 

Into the service of religion have been brought many 
helpers. This is true not only of Christianity, but of 
every religion which has claimed the allegiance of men 
and women. The powers of the mind, the strength of 
the body, the skill of trained workers; all these, and 
others, have come to the service of religion. In Chris- 
tianity this is especially true. Art in Christianity has 
its beginning in the church of the Old Testament: in 
Exodus 25:10-22 we read one of the many minute pre- 
scriptions for the furnishing of the house and the minis- 
ters of the Lord. Beauty becomes the companion of 
truth and goodness in the temple of God. 

Apart from our holy religion art is frequently loved 
for its own sake, apart from considerations of goodness 
and truth. But in the church, art is not a law unto 
itself. It is in the sanctuary as a helper, not as the 
mistress. This is important. For art must always ex- 
press the truth of religion, and must lead to goodness 
of life. 

Art ministers to our spirits, and helps remind us 
of the truth of God’s word. In a beautiful painting we 
have a whole story taken from the Bible or from the 
history of the Church. The form of our church build- 
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ings often reminds us of the cross of Him who died for 
us. The music of hymn and chant and organ lifts our 
thoughts to the throne on high, and helps us in prayer 
and praise. Truly, art is a wonderful and glorious hand- 
maiden in the sanctuary of God. 


_ Holiness In Life 

Art has not only the power of inspiration in our 
worship and life. It possesses also the singular power 
to minister more completely to the whole man or woman. 
Our Christian faith is not something that is remote, and 
abstract, and unrelated to life. If it is genuine, it should 
give tone and temper to all our forms of expression. 
Our Church does not believe that it is wrong to use art 
in worship, and in architecture. Puritans of all ages 
have cast aside the ministering power of art, and have 
sought jor extreme plainess which has often resulted in 
external ugliness. 

In art the Christian possesses a genuine aid to holi- 
ness. Sometimes we may not be greatly affected by a 
discourse, or by an address. But at the same time we 
may be influenced by the message of a picture. or a 
melody, or a religious poem. Who is able to resist the 
appeal of a figure like that of Thorvaldsen’s “Christ In 
Blessing’? Whose heart is untouched by the glorious 
melody of Matthew’s introit for the First Sunday after 
Epiphany, “I saw also the Lord, sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up’? We should realize the adornment 
and setting which kinds of art like these give to the 
word of God. We should allow our lives to be aided 
for good by their ministry. 


Music, Poetry, Prose 

These kinds of art may be called “immaterial,” that 
is, their realization is apart from that which can be 
touched and handled. ‘True, the indication of them is 
made by ink and paper, and the production is accom- 
plished by the voice of the organ or of man. But these 
are the highest and best of the arts. They have always 
been cultivated by our Church. The music of choir 
and congregation and organ; music in hymn, and re- 
sponse, in canticle and prayer, this is one of the glories 
of our Church. The hymns of the Church are in many 
cases fine examples of the poetic art. The Liturgy itself 
is a magnificent specimen of art that lives and breathes 
the beauty of the Christian ages. The Christian should 
be thoroughly at home in these types of religious art. 
He should know his hymnal, his service book, in a way 
that makes his participation in worship a true and beau- 
tiful thing. His worship should not be halting, and 
awkward, and uncertain—that is far from beautiful—but 
it should show a familiarity with the art forms of the 
Christian life that makes his devotion beautiful as well 
as sincere, 


Architecture, Painting, Sculpture 

These art-forms are much more easily recognized by 
the church member, because they are expressed in wood 
and stone and on canvas. Architecture is the art which 
forms the earthly homes of our churches. It has three 
principal forms: the Romanesque, the Gothic, and the 
There are also modern attempts at the 
development of new styles of architecture. We may 
recognize Romanesque buildings generally by their 
round-headed windows, by the wideness of the struc- 
ture, and by their comparative lowness of height. 


Renaissance. 
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Gothic architecture is generally known by its more or 
less sharply pointed window heads. Renaissance archi- 
tecture usually has such features as a fine row of col- 
umns at the front of the building and a “console” orna- 
ment at the roof. 

Painting and sculpture are two of the arts which 
help adorn the interior of our churches. They have a 
long and honorable history in our worship. Frescoes 
on the walls and ceilings, portraits of great men and 
women of the Bible and the Church, symbols of the 
facts of our faith: all these have formed the subjects for 
the great painters of all time. Christ and His apostles 
are principally represented in the great sculptures of 
the church. They stand as strong and vivid reminders 
of our Lord and of the disciples who helped to spread 
His gospel into all the world. 


Good and Bad 

As in every other kind of human endeavor, there is 
much art that is good, and much that is indifferent, or 
poor, or downright bad. If we use art in our churches, 
it ought always be of the best quality. God is not hon- 
ored by plaster statues, or by lithographed paintings, or 
by cheap hymns and tunes. We should try to have 
the best of whatever forms of art we use in our churches 
and in our worship. Such art will ennoble, and help, 
and inspire our lives as Christians. And it will be truly 
used “to the glory of God.” 


Come and See 

Between now and the time for the discussion of the 
topic, try to think of: 

Each different kind of art used in your church (there are 
others forms which have not been dwelt upon in 
this topic, such as: embroidery (vestments, etc.), 
gold and silver work, symbols, fabrics, etc. Try to 
think of these also). 

The effect which any one form of art has had upon your 
life for good. 

Places ‘for improvement in this department of your 
church’s life. 

Do you think that each Christian home ought to 
have some form of Christian art in it? Such as: a re- 
ligious picture or statuette? A small cross? Do you 
think that the use of the church’s prayers and hymns 
in family worship would be a proper use of Christian 
art in the home? 

Do you think that the music in a Christian home 
should be different from that of a home that is not 
Christian or churchly? 


November 11, 1934 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
Exodus 35:10-19 
(By Rev. G. R. Seltzer, S.T.M.) 


Aim: To bring a realization of the importance and nobility of 
church architecture. To state the principle styles of architecture 
and the'r characteristics. To lead to an appreciation of the divisions 
in a church building—and the furnishings of the church. 


Christianity has been, since its beginning, principally 
an “indoors” religion. In contrast to the practices of 
paganism, Christians beautified the interiors of their 
churches, rather than the exteriors. The pagan temples 
had their great beauty on the outside—think of the 
great temples on the Acropolis in Athens, for example. 
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The interiors of the heathen temples were small and 
insignificant. Christian temples were designed for large 
congregations, and were fitted out to serve the purposes 
of the holy liturgy, the public worship of the faithful. 
The interior beauty of the Christian churches was a type 
or symbol of the Christian life itself---interior beauty 
and goodness are the great goals for every Christian. 

The church building is the spiritual home of the 
Christian congregation, and we think of the words 
spoken at Beth-el, “Surely the Lord is in this place; 
for this is none other than the House of God, and the 
Gate of Heaven.’ The Church is moreover, the place 
of the Word and the holy Sacraments. According to 
one view of it, the church is really a “canopy for the 
altar,” which is central, and occupies a commanding 
place in the building. 

The church building is also a picture of the church 
itself. For as our faith teaches us, we Christians are 
the “living stones,” and we are united in the building of 
which “Jesus Christ Himself is the chief cornerstone.” 

We are able to distinguish a number of different 
kinds or styles of architecture of Christian churches. 
The ones which concern us most here are the Roman- 
esque, the Gothic, and the Renaissance. Each style has 
its own charm and beauty; each has its own spirit and 
suggestiveness to the human spirit. 

The Romanesque style of architecture belongs to 
one of the older and earlier forms of Christian build- 
ing. We think of these buildings as being comparatively 
plain and simple as to their decoration. The construc- 
tion is massive, with heavy walls, and small, round- 
headed windows. The Romanesque style does not pro- 
duce buildings of as great height, as, for example, the 
Gothic. In these churches the nave (that is, the body 
of the church, where are the people), is rather wide, 
and not so long as in Gothic buildings. The chancel or 
“choir” in these churches is usually “apsidal” or semi- 
circular. In Germany some of the great Romanesque 
churches have either two or four lofty towers which 
reach boldly into the heavens. 

The Gothic style occurs later in the history of the 
Christian church than does the Romanesque. We think 
of this architecture as belonging to the centuries from 
the thirteenth onwards. Most of our churches have 
some characteristics borrowed from this style, if they 
are not consciously constructed in it. At first Gothic 
was not only used for churches, but for houses, and 
halls, and public buildings as well. We recognize Gothic 
buildings by their aspiring, “lifting” qualities. The 
windows are larger, and there is less masonry. In some 
of the later French Gothic, the windows constitute a 
large part of the building, and the walls are simply a 
kind of frame work or skeleton. These buildings, usu- 
ally, are long and narrow. It is this which imparts a 
sense of mystery and awe to them. Here, too, the 
sanctuary may be “apsidal”; it may also be rectangular, 
as in the English Gothic churches. Many Gothic 
churches have a great western tower, or two towers at 
that end of the church. In the English form there is 
frequently a tower, with or without a steeple, at the 
“crossing” (where the nave and the transepts meet). 
The cruciform shape of Gothic buildings is noteworthy, 
and is found in many instances. The windows are 
pointed: in the earlier period they are narrow, with a 
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sharp point; later they were made wider, with a point 
somewhat modified. Within a Gothic church there is 
usually a row of columns on either side of the nave, 
and above the columns “clerestory” windows. Some- 
times there is a “triforium’” between the arches formed 
between the columns and the “clerestory.” 

The Renaissance style of architecture began to be 
used about the time of the Reformation, and has con- 
tinued, with greater or less influence, to the present 
The characteristics of this style of building come 
Some common fea- 


time. 
indirectly from classical antiquity. 
tures are barrel-vaults in the ceilings, “consoles” in the 
front of churches, and a portico supported by a row of 
columns at the entrance. This style has not been used 
greatly for our churches, although there are some ex- 
amples. 

Where it is possible, church buildings are often 
“orientated,” that is, the altar end of the church is in 
Whether this part of the 
of the 


the east, where the sun rises. 
church is east or not, the four sides or ends 
church are called the “architectural” east and west ends, 
and the north and south sides. The entrance of the 
church is always called the west end. 

The church is not wedded inseparably to any one 
style of architecture, but recognizes all good styles. 
The principal thing, from the point of view of the 
church, is that provision be made in the building for the 
sacred services and offices which are held there; that 
there be place for the people, and the choir, and the 
ministry; for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and 
the administration of baptism; and for the preaching of 
the Word of God. 

The principal divisions of the church are, begin- 
ning at the “east end”: the altar, and the space im- 
mediately surrounding it, called the sanctuary—this is 
frequently marked off by the altar rail, used by the 
kneeling communicants; the chancel, which is used for 
the choir stalls and the organ console; the nave of the 
church, in which the people are during divine service; 
the vestibule or narthex; and the door or west portal. 
The baptistry, if special place is made for one, should be 
in a bay on the side of the nave; it is not desirable for 
the font to be in, or immediately in front of, the chancel. 
The clergy sacristy is off the chancel, on one side of the 
building. Provision may be made for the choir in a 
choir sacristy which may balance the clergy sacristy on 
the other side of the church. 

Besides the altar and the font, a church should be 
provided with stalls or sedilia for the clergy and the 
choir. The stalls should also be equipped with kneelers, 
or with kneeling cushions. Near the altar may stand 
the credence table, which is used for the alms-basons, 
and sometimes for the elements used in the holy com- 
munion. The credence table may also take the form of 
a bracket built into the east end or the south side of 
the chancel. The pulpit is at the front of the chancel, 
or in the nave, and is usually on the “north” or “gospel” 
side. Where a lectern is used for the reading of the 
lessons in matins and vespers, it should stand at the 
entrance to the chancel, on the side opposite the pulpit. 
Pews, with kneelers or kneeling cushions are provided 
for the congregation in the body of the church building. 

In the discussion, try to identify different styles of 
church architecture in your home community. Mention 
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an example of the Romanesque; Gothic; and Renais- 
sance styles, if such exist. 

What is the style of the church building in your 
Own congregation? Are you able to recognize some of 
the features of this style in the structure of the building? 

Discuss the appointments of the church to which you 


belong. Is there a sanctuary and chancel? How is the 
chancel fitted? On which side-is the pulpit in your 
church? Where is the baptismal font located? Where 


the pulpit? 

How does the building of a church symbolize the 
Christian life? Who is the head—of the church—of 
the Christian? What place does the Christian occupy 
in the society we know as the Church? 


November 18, 1934 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Ephesians 5:19, 20 
(By Rey. G. R. Seltzer, $.T.M.) 


Aim: To show the influence and ministry of music in the 
church, and our musical inheritance as Lutherans. To suggest the 
kinds of music employed in the church today: choral, congrega- 
tional, and instrumental. To bring a realization of the need for 
the appreciation and cultivation of good church music. 


One of the fairest of all the handmaidens which 
have brought their art into the temple of God is music. 
This art is enjoyed by more, and is a form of religious 
expression for more Christians than any other of the 
arts which we call sacred. For almost every one is able 
to enjoy beautiful sacred music, and many are able to 
join in singing the hymn and chant of the church. 

Music has been brought into the church both by 
its own charming qualities, and by the apostolic sugges- 
tion that Christians should praise the Lord “with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.” The music of the early 
Christians was much different from the music used in 
the churches today. Through the Christian ages the 
music of the church has undergone changes—in melody 
and measure, and, later, with the introduction of har- 
mony. Music has always been in the Church of God. 

As Lutherans we have an especially rich inheritance 
of church music. Luther himself was full of interest and 
activity in the cause of church music. He composed 
and arranged melodies for the early chorals of the evan- 
gelical Church. He set different parts of the German 
Mass to musical notes. And he everywhere encouraged 
singing in the churches. The greatest musician of all 
time, John Sebastian Bach, composed his music for the 
Christian Church. He belongs especially to our Church 
and we gladly claim him as musician and as Christian. 
Since the days of the Reformation, our church has had 
its worship enriched and made beautiful by the noblest 
music which men could compose and render: in the 
sublime chants of the liturgy; in the congregation’s 
chorals and hymns; in the cantatas, mottettes, oratorios, 
and parts of the Passion History sung by the choir; and 
in the preludes and fugues of the organ, God’s name has 
been praised in our churches. 

Today the church has a great wealth of glorious 
music from which it may choose. Our church has al- 
ways stressed the importance of the part which the 
people play in public worship. That part finds its ex- 
pression through the music of the service and of the 
hymns. In the Service and in Vespers, the people have 
the opportunity in taking the sacred words on their lips 
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and of uttering them to the sweet melodies of the 
church’s chant. The music of the services goes back 
many centuries in Christian history. Some of the chants, 
particularly those in the “Preface” in the Holy Com- 
munion, belong to the oldest music in continuous use 
throughout the world. Other of the chants are of more 
recent composition. We should try increasingly to 
understand and to enjoy the music of the church serv- 
ices, and to “bear our part” in the concert of song that 
rises to the throne of God on high. 

The hymns of the Common Service Book represent 
the “holy church throughout the world.’ Every land 
and people have brought their offerings of praise and 
thanksgiving. The melodies are of different kinds: those 
which go back to the old chant of the church; those 
which either are or come from chorals; and the modern 
hymn tune. We should cultivate a love for the better 
music, and seek to know more of the hymns in our serv- 
ice book. 

The choir has its especial treasury of religious 
music, from which it may draw for the edification of 
God’s people and for the praise of His glory. Most of 
our choirs are still in the stage where they sing only 
“anthems”. Yet there are many other forms of church 
music provided for choirs, which are really more import- 
ant than many of the anthems which are sung. In the 
Service place is made for the singing of the Introit and 
Gradual for the Sunday or Festival. These Introits and 
Graduals have been set to glorious music. In Vespers 
the choir may sing the Psalms with their Antiphons, the 
Responsories after the Lessons, and the Canticles taken 
from Holy Scripture. Other forms of choir music have 
been mentioned already: cantatas, and Pas- 
sions. With such a full supply of good music there is 
little reason for inferior music in the Church of the 
Reformation. 

The organ has its own place in the worship of the 
church. Besides the familiar preludes, “organ offertor- 
ies,” and postludes, there are many other forms of organ 
music, such as the organ sonata and the organ sym- 
phony. Our attitude toward the music of the organ 
should be one of reverence and sympathetic attention. 
People in the church should avoid speaking to one an- 
other while the organ is being played. Rather should 
they compose their minds in worship and meditation. 
The music of the organ is a gracious ministry indeed. 

With such great variety and quality of church 
music, the young Christian may well ask himself, ‘““What 
should be my attitude toward the music of the church?”, 
and, “What am I able to do to improve the music of 
the church?” 

Good music, like anything else worth while, must 
be cultivated. It does not just happen. It needs pains- 
taking, patient care and cultivation, if ever it is to be 
produced in the church. Organists, choir singers, and 
every one who has any part in the music of the church, 
should realize the greatness of the task, and the possi- 
bilities of good and faithful work in this part of the 
churc¢h’s life. 

The character and quality of our church music have 
their effects on our religious and moral life. The lives 
of the musicians, singers, and congregation, are en- 
nobled and inspired by the proper kind of music in the 
church. The Lord deserves the best that we are able 


oratorios, 
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to offer Him in our worship. It is not to the honor of 
God to have sung and played in the church music that 
is cheap, worldly, and unchristian. 

We of the Lutheran Church possess the best re- 
ligious music in the world. Hitherto, in the Church in 
this country, it has been used very little. This has been 
true because many of our musicians and singers have 
been unacquainted with our own music. In other coun- 
tries, and in many non-Lutheran churches our music is 
highly appreciated and greatly used. As Luther 
Leaguers we should set the whole weight of our influ- 
ence towards an improvement in the music sung and 
played in the church. 

We can increase our helpfulness to the church by 
taking every opportunity for hearing good music that 
comes to us. If there is a church which is noted for its 
fine choir or organ music, we should visit it. If the 
occasion arises in our own church where we can help 
in the music we should do it willingly. Our first prob- 
lem is to increase our knowledge of music that is fine 
and noble. The second task is to assist in the use of 
such music in the church. 


For the Discussion 

What is the difference between the hymns of the 
church and (1) the songs of the world; (2) “gospel 
hymns”? 

Do you think that the Lutheran Church, with its 
rich heritage, ought use “gospel hymns” and other cheap 
“sing-songy’ music? 

Do you think that our churches ought ever use 
hymnals other than those authorized and approved by 
the church? Such as the commercial hymnals put out 
by some publishing houses? 

Do you think that there are some worldly songs 
which a Christian should refuse to sing? 

Identify different classes of music sung by the choir 


in your church: Introits? Graduals? Psalms and Anti- 
phons? MResponsories? Canticles? Anthems? Can- 
tatas? Oratorios? 


Should the congregation sing the hymns weakly, or 
with full strength and vigor? 

Take the Common Service Book, and compare these 
two groups of hymns: as to character; as to popular 
favor. Do you think that popular favor is always right, 
or that it needs to be formed and guided so that it 
becomes intelligent opinion? 


Group 1—Nos.: 3, 5, 535, 36, 51, 108. Group 2—Nos.: 34, 
101, 299, 307, 333 (second tune), 360 (first tune). Have a good 
Pianist or organist play these hymn melodies. Try to judge the 
music as to character, nobility, merit for church use. If any 
melody is unknown, have it played several times, and the words 
sung; try to see its worth, good or bad. 


November 25, 1934 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
A DAY WITH A HOME MISSIONARY 
John 1:40-46 
(By Rev. Paul J. Gerberding, Illinois Synod Field Missionary) 

The time of the home missionary is usually spent 
in quite a different way from that of the pastor of an 
older and larger congregation. The smaller and younger 
the congregation, the more time is necessary in the de- 
veloping, strengthening and enlarging process. Much 
time must be spent working the territory surrounding 
the mission. By working the territory we mean: First. 


ing in the same direction. 
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visiting the members to strengthen and encourage them 
in their work, with all others, in upbuilding the con- 
gregation. Second, part of every visit should be the ask- 
ing about other prospective members for the congrega- 
tion and its various departments, such as the Sunday 
School, Luther League, etc. Third, calling upon the 
prospective members and giving them an urgent and 
hearty invitation to attend the church services and all 
or any of the department services or social events. Leav- 
ing a suitable tract at every such call is usually very 
helpful. The attendance at a social event often be- 
comes the entering wedge for winning the individual or 
family for active church membership. By nature we 
are religious and social creatures and each side of our 
nature should be developed normally. Fourth, canvas 
every home in the community in order to get a religious 
census. Finally, every member should be made a look- 
out committee to report every new family moving into 
the territory, to the pastor. Thus the home missionary 
and his people become like a busy bee hive constantly 
working the field. No home mission will succeed with 
a stay at home pastor or one who spends too much of 
his time on general matters outside of the congregation. 
He and every member should do as those mentioned in 
the scripture lesson. 


The Well Established Church 

The pastor of the older and larger congregation 
need not do so much of the above mentioned work, be- 
cause the larger the congregation the larger and more 
widespread her influence becomes. In a word, every 
one knows about the big church but few learn about the 
humble little mission except by personal contact with 
the pastor or others of the heroic little band. The pastor 
of the large congregation has multitude of duties car- 
ing for his large flock and often has little time for real 
home mission work out on the open field. The large 
congregation and building with its fine choir, etc., makes 
their own appeal and every service brings a goodly 
number of prospective new members, while it takes 
patience, perseverance and much persuasion and re- 
peated effort to get most people to attend and join the 
new mission. 


The Common Task 

There is, however, a common task for ‘every pastor. 
That of establishing and spreading the Kingdom of 
Christ. This is done by winning individual members 
for the church, and its various departments. As each 
department takes on added strength, the entire whole 
becomes stronger and more able to take her rightful 
place in the ranks of the larger congregations. There 
is scarcely a large powerful congregation anywhere that 
was not once a small struggling little mission. Much 
like every great man or woman was once a wee tiny 
babe. The fact is that home missions are the seeds from 
which our large congregations have grown. Every pastor 
should be a strong gospel preacher, for the gospel or 
the Word of God is the power of God unto salvation. 
Let us name several common duties as stated in the 
scripture lesson. 

To Seek 


It is easy to picture Jesus walking along the dusty 
highway and not far behind Him see two others walk- 


When near Jesus, He turns 
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and asks them, “Whom seek ye?” 
or Master, 
them, 


They answer Rabbi 
“Where dwellest thou?’ He saith unto 
“Come and see.” Therefore they accompanied 
Him and abode with Him for the night. What a mar- 
velous event that must have been for Andrew and John. 
How they and Jesus must have talked until late into 
the night and then after retiring how their hearts must 
have burned within them for they had found the Saviour 
and He had found His first two disciples. The promise 
“seek and ye shall find” was fulfilled for Jesus as well 
as for the two seeking Him. The next step in the suc- 
cessful development of the congregation is for the pastor 
and the people not only to seek but to find others. 


To Find 

This privilege and duty of finding others is a con- 
tinuous program of every live congregation. In per- 
forming this duty of finding others we have Christian 
co-operation illustrated most beautifully in our scripture 
lesson. It applies to the upbuilding of the church in all 
her varied activities. The work does not stop when one 
is found but then the congregation has added another 
worker or helper to the growing number of members. 
Let us note the program in operation. 


Jesus and His Disciples at Work 

Andrew, one of the two who followed and found 
Jesus began his home mission work at once and at home. 
He findeth his own brother Peter and urges him to 
come and see for himself. Peter came, saw and heard 
and disciple number three was added to the little group. 
Jesus was not idle. He findeth Philip who became an 
active follower and thus the group has grown to four. 
Philip had a friend. He at once hunts him up and with 
earnestness and zeal tells him the good news of finding 
Jesus. Even against ridicule and doubt he succeeded in 
getting his friend to come and see. Faith cometh by 
hearing. Philip’s friend, like Peter, came, saw and heard 
and then exclaimed, “Rabbi or Master, Thou art the 
Son of God.” So the program continues, for the pro- 
cess should be continuous day after day. Jesus and the 
first disciple have given us an object lesson of how 
church work of any kind should be carried forward suc- 
cessfully. It is a program of work and plenty of it but 
if we do our part God promised to “add the increase.” 


A Few Figures 

A mission as a congregation is unable to pay its own 
expenses. The Board of American Missions and some- 
times Synod, becomes its financial helpers or backers. 
This is much like the parents help the child until it is 
able to care for itself. There are 576 mission congre- 
gations under the care of the Board. In round numbers 
these mission congregations have a total membership 
of 70,000 confirmed members. Their Sunday Schools 
number 60,000 and they receive $400,000 per year for 
salaries. In turn they pay $100,000 back to the church in 
benevolence each year. The stronger the mission be- 
comes the more it can do for itself and the less help 
it needs from the Mission Board and Synod. Finally 
it becomes self-supporting and from then on all its 
benevolence money goes to help others. Home mission 
work is truly a most blessed work. Missions keep the 
very life stream of the church living and active. They 
pay in every way. In winning of souls, in giving of 
money, and in Christian service. 
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Suggestions for Discussion and Debate 


What is the relation of home to foreign 
work? Wh 


mission 


at kind of a missionary was Jesus? St. Paul? 


| Intermediate ‘Topics | 


November 4, 1934 


RELIGION AND ART 
Exodus 25:1-22 


(Note: Most text or reference books on art, such as are avail- 
able in school libraries, contain much material on the relation of 
art to religion. Reinach’s ‘‘Apollo” is simply written and valuable. 
For the use of symbols in worship, a standard authority is Weber’s 
“Christ-an Symbolism.” An interesting little pamphlet on _ this 
line is Wilson’s ‘Outline of Christian Symbolism.’ It may be 
obtained from our Publication House.) 


Men have always associated their art and their re- 
ligion. From the days of primitive men, in their Stone 
Age caves, down through all ages and all civilizations 
right to the present time, the human race made 
music, the graphic arts (painting and sculpture) and 
architecture serve in giving expression to religious feel- 
ings and ideas. 

The ancient Greeks produced some of the finest 
sculptures the world has ever seen. The beautiful statues 
their artists made were representations of their gods 
and goddesses. Their religion furnished them with sub- 
jects for their artistic genius. So familiar have some 
of these works become, through the many pictures and 
copies which have been made of them, that we are likely 
to forget that close connection. 


has 


The people of Israel were forbidden (recall the first 
commandment) to engage in the art of sculpture. That 
was, of course, to save them from the sin of idolatry, 
the worship of anything but the One God. The Israel- 
ites were not forbidden, however, to use art in the things 
that pertained to worship. The Book of Exodus, in 
long and detailed descriptions, tells us about the beauti- 
ful tabernacle, its splendid furnishings, the gorgeous 
robes of the high priest, and so on. All this was re- 
peated in the service of the temple which Solomon 
built. Everything connected with the worship of God 
was made not only for use, but with as much of beauty 
as possible. 

The Christian Church, from its earliest 
naturally followed this example. The underground 
meeting and burial places of the first century Christians 
in Rome, the catacombs, contain many rude drawings 
of familiar Christian symbols, such as the fish, the ship, 
the dove, the familiar IHS and XP, anda host of others. 
When, in the year 325, Christianity became the official 
religion of the Roman Empire, a great impetus was 
given to the building of churches and their decoration 
with paintings, statues, mosaics, and other forms of 
decoration. In the Eastern Roman Empire there was 
developed the type of art which is called Byzantine. In 
western Europe the style of architecture which is called 
Gothic (with pointed arches, great height and long lines) 
led to the art of making stained and painted glass for 
the great window spaces. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the art of painting 
came into a great revival in Italy first, afterwards in the 
countries of western and northern Europe. Most of the 
great paintings of the 15th and 16th centuries deal with 
religious subjects. The Madonna and Child (ous Lord 
and His Mother) were the inspiration for many of these 


history, 
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which are known to everybody. The events of our 
Lord’s life, especially His birth, His death, His resur- 
rection and ascension, produced almost countless others. 
Modern art has continued along the same line, though 
not, of course, to the same extent. In painting and 
in sculpture (to say nothing of music and architecture) 
the Christian religion has been a great storehouse out 
of which men have drawn their themes and their in- 
spiration. In the churches which are liturgical—that is, 
those which, like our own, use regular forms and orders 
-of worship—there has always been an effort to surround 
worship. with as much beauty and dignity as possible 
In carved woodwork, in the cross and candlesticks and 
vases for the altar, in the stained-glass windows, in 
special vestments for those who lead the service (the 
minister, organist and choir), we try to the best of our 
ability to bring art into the service of our religion. This 
is in order that outward surroundings may be such as 
will help us to worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness, as God’s Word suggests to us to do. 

Younger members of the Church should endeavor 
to inform themselves of the meaning of the symbols 
which are used in our worship. Everything used in the 
adornment of the church, or employed in our worship 
does have such a meaning. Nothing is useless or put 
where it is just for show. We do not have art for art’s 
sake in our church buildings and our forms of worship. 
These material objects are meant to teach us spiritual 
truths. They serve their purpose well if, back of them, 
Christian people see the great meanings they are <in- 
tended to convey. 

We sometimes forget that it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the great majority of people have 
learned to read and write. For many centuries these 
accomplishments belonged only to the favored few. But 
the language of art everybody could understand, and 
simple and uneducated people, when once they had ex- 
plained to them the meaning of the symbols used in the 
Church and its worship, could be taught through this 
means. 

Even though we are more fortunate in the matter 
of education than past generations have been, we still 
need this language of art. Much of what we learn comes 
to us through the gateway of the eye. We shall come 
to know our Church better, and love her more, if we 
make an intelligent effort to understand the meaning of 
the symbols she uses in her services of worship and in 
the adornment of the House of God. And, best of all, 
we shall come to worship God ourselves with greater 
earnestness and deeper devotion. 


November 11, 1934 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
Exodus 35:10-19 


The primary use of any kind of building, of course, 
is to provide a place of shelter or of meeting. That 
purpose is completely fulfilled if the building is well 
planned and well-constructed. But people have never 
been entirely satisfied with buildings which are just serv- 
iceable; they want them to be pleasing in appearance to 
the eye, to have some of the element of beauty. So the 
art of architecture arose, away back in the dawn of 
human history. 
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The designing and construction of buildings is, of 
course, a very extensive and complex matter. Especially 
is this true of modern times, when materials like steel, 
glass, and concrete are used in addition to wood, brick 
and stone, with which men have always erected their 
buildings. So architects have become specialists in par- 
ticular lines of building. Some design factories, some 
schools and other public buildings, some homes, and 
some specialize in churches. If you see a church build- 
ing anywhere which is any way striking or beautiful in 
appearance, or which is of any great size, even, you 
can safely conclude that it was designed and built by an 
architect who specializes in this particular branch of his 
profession. 


Since Christianity arose in the Roman Empire, it 
was natural that the first churches which were built 
(after the Christian groups became too large and num- 
erous to meet in the homes of their members) should 
be modeled after the Roman public buildings. These 
were buildings with a rectangular form and a flat roof. 
Many churches of this type are still to be found in 
Europe. Afterwards was developed the Byzantine 
architecture, in which the dome was largely used. This 
style of church may be seen today in the Russian and 
the Greek Catholic churches. In the 10th century there 
rose in Europe the Romanesque style of architecture. 
Churches built in this type are solid and heavy in ap- 
pearance, in spite of the towers which usually rise above 
them. About the beginning of the 12th century arose 
what is called the Gothic style. This is characterized by 
pointed arches, long lines, tall narrow windows, slender 
spires and pinnacles, etc. Since its development it has 
been the style most generally adopted, especially in 
northern and western Europe and in America, for, more 
than any other architectural type, it seems to express 
the lifting up of the human soul to God. 


A church which is properly built has its ground 
plan in the general form of a cross. The long arm of 
the cross is called the nave. The two short cross arms, 
the transepts. These are the portions in which the con- 
gregation gathers, and are usually filled with rows of 
pews or of chairs. The short head piece of the cross 
is the chancel, which contains the choir and the sanctu- 
ary, in which latter portion, at the very end of the 
building, is the altar. In ancient times the church was 
always built with the altar at the east end of the church 
and the main entrance at the west. Thus, in its very 
shape, a properly constructed church is a symbolism 
of the holy cross, reminding us of the redemption which 
our Lord Jesus Christ has achieved for us. 


In modern times and in our Protestant Christianity, 
the work of the church has become very much enlarged. 
We must have facilities for Sunday School and for 
other religious education activities, meeting rooms for 
various organizations, social and recreational facilities, 
and many other features which were not necessary in 
earlier days. Sometimes, in their desire to make church 
buildings most useful, people have forgotten that they 
should also be dignified and beautiful. ‘The result has 
been some very ugly and uninspiring churches, with no 
proper place for altar and pulpit, with auditoriums wider 
than they are long, poor provision for organ and choir, 
and many other undesirable features. 
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We must remember, of course, that God can be 
worshipped in any kind of place. Earnest, sincere and 
humble hearts can consecrate any sort of building. But 
most of us feel that those very qualities which are so 
necessary in our worship are deepened and strengthened 
when we approach God in our worship in a building 
which is specially designed for the purposes of wor- 
ship. Our hearts are more likely te be uplifted, our 
souls find the atmosphere of devotion more readily, if 
the surroundings of the building in which we find our- 
selves are of such a charatcer as to help us to get the 
spirit of prayer and praise. 

Fortunately, there need be no conflict between what 
is useful and what is beautiful. Both these ends can be 
achieved in the same building. That was done in the 
great cathedrals of Europe, built during the middle ages, 
which are the greatest monuments of 
Those churches were built for use. 
have always been useful buildings. 
been beautiful as well. 


architecture. 
Christian churches 
Many of them have 
The ideal church, from every 
point of view, is that which combines these two neces- 
sary elements. 

Architecture is developing new forms of building 
in our day. Undoubtedly that development will con- 
tinue in the future. Probably church buildings erected 
a hundred years from now will have many features 
which we today do not think of, or which we would find 
very strange, if we could see them. But we may believe 
that sincere religious feeling will always be able, what- 
ever style of architecture may be used, to bring about 
that combination of utility and beauty which, in churches 
as well as in other forms of building, represents the 
great art of architecture at its best. 


November 18, 1934 
CHURCH MUSIC 
Ephesians 5:19, 20 

Music is the oldest of the arts. It is probable that 
human beings have always sung. So far as history can 
tell us, music has always been used in religious worship. 
Hymns and chants have been the means of expressing 
petitions, praises and thanksgivings. Musical instru- 
ments of various kinds have increased the spirit of devo- 
tion and added to the atmosphere of worship. 

According to all the evidence we have, the ancient 
Hebrew people surpassed all others in the use of devout 
song. We have in the Old Testament the song of 
Moses and Miriam (Exodus 15:1-21), the song of De- 
borah and Barak (Judges 5), the song of Hannah (1 
Samuel 2:1-10), the Psalms of David. In the New 
Testament, the first chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel give 
us the Gloria of the Christmas angels, the thanksgiving 
of Elizabeth, the song of Zacharias (known as the 
Benedictus), the hymn of Mary (called the Magnificat), 
the hymn of Simeon (called the Nunc Dimittis). The 
book of Psalms was the hymn book of the temple wor- 
ship. It is the first formulated collection of prayers and 
praises. It is the mother hymn book of the world. 

Probably the first kind of hymn singing was the 
plain song—unison singing with every voice on the 
same pitch and within the compass of five notes. This 
type of song continued down from the tabernacle and 
temple worship into the early centuries of the Christian 
Church. After their return from the captivity in Baby- 
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lon, the Jews used no musical instruments in their wor- 
ship. But they sang; Jesus and His disciples sang; 
the early Christians sang. But until the close of the 
16th century there were no instruments allowed in re- 
ligious worship. 

St. Hilary, who lived in the 4th century, has been 
called the father of Christian hymnology. He, together 
with St. Ambrose, who lived at about the same time, 
did much to regulate and elevate the music of church 
worship. To Pope Gregory the Great, at the beginning 
of the 7th century, belongs the credit of reforming Chris- 
tian music, correcting abuses which had crept in, com- 
posing new chants and establishing the distinctive char- 
acter of hymn worship. He is the founder of the famous 
Gregorian chant, which was the basis for church music 
for a thousand years. In the course of time abuses had 
crept into the music of the church, the introduction of 
part-singing had created great changes in musical taste, 
so that, in the middle of the 16th century, under the 
leadership of Palestrina, that development began which 
has resulted in congregational singing and the use of 
musical instruments. 

The part of the congregation in worship was em- 
phasized by musicians like Tallis, the father of English 
cathedral music, and by Luther in Germany. Both 
these men were contemporaries of Palestrina. Luther, 
especially, was very successful in adopting popular melo- 


dies to religious uses, and many of his hymns—familiar 


to us—bear evidence of his skill in adaption of music 
and composition of hymns. By the beginning of the 
18th century the reign of rhythmic hymn music had ex- 
tended throughout Europe. Luther's motto, “Let all the 
people sing,’ had become an achievement. 

Today the service books and hymn books of every 
religious denomination exhibit, in a wonderful way, the 
great truth of the communion of saints, the real unity 
of the members of the Christian Church. The music 
for our services and forms of worship, the words and 
tunes of our hymns, have come from the most varied 
sources and from all ages for the past fifteen centuries. 
When we sing a great hymn, or a beautiful setting of 
one of the musical parts of our order of worship, we 
do not ask so much where it came from as whether or 
not it suitably expresses the attitude of worship. 

There is a great danger for us Protestant Chris- 
tians, who use hymns and songs in all our worship, that 
our singing will degenerate into cheap and tinny tunes 
and sentimental and even meaningless words. The music 
of the church must be orderly, dignified, and reverent. 
It cannot depend on the varying moods and feelings of 
the individual, but it must ever strive to present the 
aspirations of the people’s prayers and praises to God 
whom we approach in our worship. 


November 25, 1934 
A DAY WITH A HOME MISSIONARY 
John 1:40-46 

A day with a home missionary means a round of 
duties and activities which differ from those of the 
pastor of a large and old-established church. A new 
church, started in a city or suburban community, has 
no attractions to offer in the way of a beautiful build- 
ing, a large attendance, fine music, and other features 
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which naturally draw folks to the church which has been 
in existence for a long time and which is well known. 
The mission church gets its members by the personal 
contacts which its pastor and others are able to make 
in the community in which it is tocated. 

When the Lutheran Church (or any other Protest- 
ant denomination) begins home mission work in a given 
locailty, what are the sources from which its member- 
ship may be expected to come? 

1. From those who are already members of some 
church of the same denomination. Nowadays the popu- 
lation of our cities shifts very rapidly. The character 
of neighborhood changes. People move older 
sections into the newer outlying residential districts, or 
into the suburbs. In many cases they are too far away 
from the church of which they are members to attend 
They are often willing to transfer 


from 


its services regularly. 
their membership to the new congregation in the locality 
in which they live. The hastened if the 
pastors and members of older churches can be induced 
to co-operate. 

2. From those who live in the immediate neign- 
borhood of the new church. Whether we like to admit it 
or not, the fact is that denominational ties sit lightly 
on a great many folks at the present time. They have 
allowed their early church connections to lapse and are 
in danger of drifting away altogether from any active 
relationships in the way of worship and service. For 
such people a new church, right in their own neighbor- 
hood, is often a real means of revival of their religious 
interest and activity. 

3. From families which send children to the mis- 
sion’s Sunday School. Sometimes this is started first, 
and out of it the congregation is crganized; in other 
eases the new church is begun and a Sunday School is 
begun as its first line of activity. It is a fact that many 
people who themselves have lost contact with the 
church are eager to have their children attend Sunday 
School and are willing, in many cases, to have them 
unite with the church. Such children become 
missionaries to their own parents. The mission con- 
gregation wins many of its members from homes with 
which it has made contact by means of the Sunday 
School. 

The mission church, more than any other, must 
labor to create an atmosphere of friendliness and ear- 
nestness. This will go far toward overcoming the handi- 
mentioned above—inadequate facilities, lack of 
numbers, poor equipment, etc. People are attracted by 
the evidences of sincerity and genuine self-sacrifice 
which the work of the mission congregation often sug- 
gest, and are willing to throw in their lot with a small 
and struggling church which seems to be in earnest 
about the work of the Kingdom of God. 

The home mission pastor is oftenspleased and sur- 
prised to find that his little congregation affords the 
opportunity for active service and real leadership to 
people who were formerly members of older and larger 
churches where they had not so much chance to demon- 
strate what they can do. The little church, which needs 
all the active workers it can possibly get, brings out 
their latent talents and possibilities. 

Day by day the home missionary, if he is in ear- 
nest about his work, has the comfort of realizing that he 


process is 


often 


caps 
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is doing his Master’s work in the Master’s own way— 
winning men and inspiring others to win them, one by 
one. The home mission congregation grows eventually 
into a larger and self-supporting church by this means. 

Many a mission congregation has the real mission- 
ary spirit from its very birth. The impulse which gave 
it its start becomes its inspiration for doing its own 
share in the extension of God’s Kingdom at home and 
abroad. 


JUNIOR TOPICS | 


Notes 
The topics for November are of a practical nature. 
They consider the furnishing of the church and Chris- 
tian art, and there is a wealth of material to make them 


interesting. 

The aim of these topics is to teach the Juniors an 
appreciation of the church building and its fittings, and 
to help them understand the part each plays in the wor- 
ship service. 

There is a big field for study in these topics. Any 
one of the three topics could be made a month’s study 
and the basis of a unit of study or-project. The study 
of different kinds of church buildings, the furnishings 
of the church and the significance of the altar, lectern 
and pulpit, the study of religious art and the story of 
some of the famous religious pictures, the story of some 
of our great hymns—each of these is a big subject in 
itself. 

You cannot possibly use all the suggestions, any 
one topic can be expanded into a month’s study. There- 
fore choose which phase of Christian art you wish to 
emphasize. If you have a choir leader or organist 
available who will help with music, stress Christian 
hymns, and use the Topics Booklet, “Hymn Studies for 
Juniors.” If you have a fine church building and can 
visit others also, stress church architecture and teach 
the meaning of each part of God’s house. Ask the 
pastor to help, take the Juniors into the main auditorium 
and explain the chancel to them. If a number of pic- 
tures can be gathered together emphasize the study of 
pictures. 

Introduce what is learned and what you cannot 
cover this month in other meetings through the year 
as opportunity presents itself. 

Plan these topics with your Juniors and put into 
them everything possible to inculcate in the boys and 
girls an appreciation of the beauty and meaning of the 
things of the church and particularly help them to see 
in them an aid to worship. 

For this reason only outlines are given of the topics. 
Work out plans that best fit your group. 

In all the topics emphasize the thought that the 
best is none too good for the church. We have the 
opportunity to teach stewardship through these topics. 

In the olden days the Jewish people gave the best 
to the Lord. The best materials were used in the 
tabernacle and temple. 

Painters have always found in the life of Jesus in- 
spiration for some of the world’s best paintings. Some 
of the greatest pictures ever painted have as their theme 
the story of Jesus. Just recently one man paid one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand dollars for one picture. 
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Some of the finest buildings in the world are church 
buildings. Among the most famous buildings in the 
world are some of the cathedrals of Europe. 

Music has always found in the story of Christianity 
its loftiest theme. Some of the finest compositions have 
been on religious subjects. 

So we today must put into our churches the very 
best. We are training the future deacons and church 


councilmen and here is an opportunity to teach them to 
desire the best for the church. 


November 4, 1934 
CHURCH ART 
Exodus 25 :10-22 
Hints For the Meeting 


Get a number of Perry Pictures (five 10 cent size or twenty-five 
2 cent size). Gather together all the religious pictures about the 
church and any you can borrow from homes in the congregation. 

Arrange these as an art gallery. 

Be sure to have included a large copy of ‘‘Christ Blessing the 
Children” and “‘The Good Shepherd.” Use Copping’s ‘‘Hope of the 
World” also if possible. 

Have the stories of some of these pictures told. 

Use books, “Pictures In Religious Education,” “Famous Hymns 
With Stories and Pictures,” ‘‘Pictures Every Child Should Know,” 
or any book on pictures you may have available. 

Have some stories told from such a book. 

If you do not have the Perry Picture Company Catalogue, send 
15 cents for same to Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 

With a worship service preceding and some handwork following— 
notebooks made with the small size Perry picture pasted in and a 
description written—an interesting meeting may be arranged. 

The one cent size of ‘“‘Christ In the Temple’? might be used for 
this notebook work. 


Art in another form may be studied at this meeting. 

The altar and its furnishings and the chancel may 
be considered. 

The altar arrangement—and the appropriate colors 
for each season may be taught. 

The meaning and use of the various insignia on the 
altar cloths may be learned. 

The cross, candlesticks, the communion vessels may 
be discussed. 

The use of the lectern, pulpit and baptismal font 
should be considered. 

If this phase of art is to be studied, use Miss Rice’s 
topics in the Junior Topics Booklet “Our Church.” 

Another variation of the meeting may be based on 
the scripture reference, Exodus 25:10-22. 

This is a description of the tabernacle and its 
furnishings. 

This may be studied item by item. 

A comparison with our arrangement in Lutheran 
churches today should be made. 

At a handwork period a model of the tabernacle 
may be made. 

This may be of ivory soap, of clay or plasticine, or 
of cardboard. 

Most Bible geography text books or concordances 
have a picture which may serve as a basis for this work. 


November 11, 1934 


CHURCH BUILDINGS 
I Kings 6:1-8, 21-38 

Send to the Perry Picture Company for pictures of famous 
cathedrals—Westminster Abbey, Notre Dame, Kolner Dom, and 
others. Select these from catalogue. 

Discuss these with the Juniors. : 

Tf possible visit any outstanding church in your town—a Catholic 
church, the Jewish synagogue, an Episcopal church, Methodist—or any 
one possible. Contrast these. 


Set up a model church plant on a table. Make the 
parts of cardboard. 
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Stress thought that there must be a place for wor- 
ship, a place for study, a place for recreation. 

Build the worship auditorium first. 

Add a plant for religious education. Furnish the 
part for the children completely, with rooms for nursery, 
kindergarten, Primary and Junior groups, and a room 
for teachers. We are training the future church dea- 
cons—build right! Emphasize the thought that God’s 
school is important. 

Use the Bible reference as a basis for study. 

Teach the story of the building of Solomon’s temple. 

Get a model of the temple—50 cents from the Publi- 
cation House. 

Use this to build a temple of ivory soap or clay. 

Make a model church—the building, the chancel with 
its fittings, etc. 

Enlist some of the Senior Leaguers in this enter- 
prise. Let some of them help the Junior boys in this 
woodwork plan. 


November 18, 1934 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Ephesians 5:19, 20 


Use the Scripture passage: “Speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord, giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

Use the Topics Booklet, “‘Hymn Studies With Juniors.” 

Study yourself some book on Church music. Read “The Ex- 
planation of the Common Service” and be ready to give some facts 
to the Juniors within their comprehension. 


Teach the Juniors to appreciate the part music has 
played in the life of the church. Veach how music aids 
worship and use the music discussed and studied in your 
worship periods. 

Organize a Junior choir. 

Plan for solos, duets, quartets and special musical 
numbers. Make use of any of the Juniors who can play 
any instrument. Do not make this a “showing off” or 
as a number on a program, but make it part of the wor- 
ship, and its rendition a real act of service. 

Plan your worship programs carefully. 

They should consist of Bible passages and stories, 
hymns, prayer and pictures. 

See that the music is carefully selected. 

A music chart with the hymns oftenest used printed 
on it is a good plan. 

The Hebrew song book was the Book of Psalms. 

Have Juniors read through several to get the poetry 
in them. 

The temple worship consisted of much singing. 

The Jewish worship was largely music—voice and 
instruments. 

As the pilgrims went up to Jerusalem the Psalms 
were sung responsively. 

Let Juniors dramatize this—two groups form, and 
one of the Psalms recited back and forth. 

A study of the church service itself would be #& 
fitting way of using this topic. 

See Miss Rice’s lessons in the Topics Booklet “Our 
Church.” 

There are many types of music in use in the church. 
(Have the choir leader help you with this study.) 

Have a short explanation of each of these types of 
music and then an example of each type sung: 

Early Hebrew—used in temple worship. 
illustrating same, “The God of Abram Praise.” 


Hymn 
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Early Christian—have story told of the early Chris- 
tians meeting in catacombs and underground rooms of 
Let Juniors act this out—going 
It can be made real worship if 
properly entered into. Hymn to illustrate this type of 
music, “Faith of Our Fathers, Holy Faith.” 

The Gregorian School—this is the school that has 
given us some of our parts of the church service. Go 
over the Kyrie, the Nunc Dimittis. 

Reformation—‘A Mighty Fortress,’ “Away In a 
Manger.” 

Bach—‘O Sacred Head, Once Wounded.” 


Rome singing hymns. 
to basement of church. 


November 25, 1934 
FRIENDS IN NIPPON 


The Theme for the six months, October-March: Japan. 
Materials: May be ordered from Literature Headquarters, 723 
Muhlenberg Building. 

Friends In Nippon, a book of stories of boys and girls in 
Japan by Dorothy F. McConnell. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Program Suggestions, by Mary Lou Gray. Refers to the 
book ‘Friends In Nippon, but contains some story 
material of its own, as well as session outlines, games, 
rules for pronounciation of Japanese words, a list of 
acceptable gifts to Japan. Price, 15 cents. 


Map of Japan, showing Lutheran stations, size 5% by 6 
inches. Price, 10 cents a dozen. 
From the Board of Foreign Missions, 18 East Mt. Vernon 


Place, Baltimore, Md., order the new Annual Report. Free. 


For other program helps, see October Review. 
Visiting the Lutheran Church In Japan 


Reference: Program Suggestions, by Mrs. Gray, pages 7-10. 

Preparation: Using the material found in the Annual Report of 
the Board of Foreign Missions as a basis, plan for a simple drama- 
tization which the Juniors may work up, representing a meeting of 
the missionaries and their conversation about their location and the 
work they do. 

If it is desired to send gifts to a mission station in Japan in 
time for Christmas, plans for this should be made at once, See 
pee 3 in Mrs. Gray’s Program Suggestions for a list of acceptable 
gilts, 

Remember that Mrs. Gray’s outline is suggestive but may be 
varied as desired for your particular group. Do not fail to give 
the Juniors an opportunity to contribute information of their own 
finding about the Japan Lutheran Church. 

The small printed map may be ordered for individual notebook 
use, or the Juniors may draw the map for themselves and add the 
stations where the Lutheran Church is found. 

If the picture map is being used, let the Juniors select from 
the twenty small pictures those that illustrate the various flaces 
and types of work told of by Mrs. Gray. The information ac- 
companying each picture may be read in a silent period and then 
each Junior asked to tell in one sentence the most important point 
found in the description. 


Worship 

Hymn: There’s a Friend For Little Children. 
558, Common Service Book. 

Scripture: Mark 10:14. Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God. (This second precious gift to Japan 
may be read and then repeated by all. Recall the first 
precious gift.) 

Offering. 

Prayer: Dear Lord Jesus, we thank Thee that Thou 
art a living God, who is constantly watching over us 
and keeping us from the powers of evil. We thank 
“Thee that Thou art a great and loving Physician who 
is able to heal all our diseases. We thank Thee that 
we are a part of Thy great kingdom and we want all 
the little Japanese children to know about Thee and to 
pray to Thee alone. Show us what we can do to be Thy 
messengers and to send the good news about Thee to 
all the world. Today we pray especially for the little 
children of Japan. May they too be a part of and belong 
to Thy great kingdom which shall cover the whole 
earth; in Jesus’ name we ask it. Amen. 
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Hymn: The World, Dear Lord, Is Very Large. No. 
72, Children’s Hymnal. 


under the direction of the Light Brigade 
Women’s Missionary Society) 


(Prepared Department, 


PROGRAMS FOR THE LITTLE LEAGUERS 
(Prepared by Ruth I. Simon) 
Theme for November: LEARNING TO THANK THE 
HEAVENLY FATHER FOR HIS GIFTS 

Aim for the Leader: To help the children realize that all good 
gifts come from the Heavenly Father and to remember to thank 
Him for them. 

November 4—THANKFULNESS 

This month we are devoting our lessons to thanksgiving. _ Let 
the children tell you what they know about the first thanksgiving 
Day, and discuss with them how we can make every day a Thanks- 
giving Day (not with a big dinner and reunion, but by remembering 
to say, “l thank Thee’ to the Heavenly Father). Lead the children 
to decide that they will do this. Show them how by forming a 
prayer circle in which the children lead the prayers ot thanksgiving. 

Use again the story of “A Thankful Man” trom Standard 
Bible Readers, Book 2. Ask your librarian for a good story of the 
first Thanksgiving. 


Handwork: “Thanksgiving Poster to _Build’’—price 25 cents, 
may be ordered from United Lutheran Publication House. “Pilgrim 


Village,” a Thanksgiving cut-out—price 50 cents—may be secured 
from Milton Bradley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The children might 
also enjoy making nut cups or other favors which could be sent 
to one of our orphan homes to be used at their Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


November 11—THANKSGIVING FOR SIGHT AND HEARING 


Open the conversational period by asking how many have re- 
membered to say ‘‘thank you” to the Heavenly Father. For what? 
To show how great is the blessing of sight have the children close 
their eyes, then handle an object they have not seen before and de- 
scribe it. Show a copy of Braille from which the blind must read. 
To illustrate the blessing of hearing move your lips without speak- 
ing, then speak; run victrola without a record, then with one. 

Use stories ‘Jesus and a Blind Man,” “Blind Bartimaeus” and 
“Jesus Helping a Deaf Man” from ‘Standard Bible Story Readers, 
Book 2.” 

Do not forget the prayer circle of thanksgiving. 

Handwork: Use handwork suggestions under 
vember 4. 


November 18—THANKSGIVING FOR FOOD AND CLOTHES 


Show a loaf of bread and trace the processes through which 
it came. Show grains of wheat and point out that it was the 
Heavenly Father who made them, and who could make them grow, 
if placed in the ground. In the same way tell the story of cther 
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foods. If possible, have a little party telling the story of each food 
as the children eat, showing how each is a gift from God. Empha- 
size the fact that we must say ‘“‘thank you” before we eat. Teach one 


or more table prayers. Use the story ‘The New Coat” from 
“Standard Bible Story Readers, Book 2,” to show how the clothing 
we wear is God’s gift. Illustrate this fact also with cotton, silk, 
leather, etc. 

Handwork: Suggestions for the month under 
vember 4. 


November 25—THANKSGIVING FOR OUR BIBLES 
AND OUR CHURCHES 

Review the lessons on Thanksgiving leading up to the fact that 
knowing about the Heavenly tather and about Jesus is our great- 
est blessing. Where do we learn? From our Bibles and in church, 
Sunday School and Junior League. Tell of countries where people 
know nothing about Jesus, except when the missionaries tell them. 
Make use of missionary books such as ‘‘Missionary Stories for Little 
Folks,” Applegarth; ‘‘Little Children of Many Lands,” Entwistle, 
stories from “Lutheran Boys and Girls” and other missionary publi- 
cations. Through these make the children feel that we not only 
must be thankful for our Bible and our churches but must want 
to share them with others. 

Handwork: Complete the work suggested under November 4. 


———_-———$—. 
When You Visit the City of Brotherly Love 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN “The Friendly Church’’ 
Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. 

In the Heart of Philadelphia 
INVITES YOU TO ALL SERVICES 
10 A. M. ‘‘Sunday School of the Hour” 

Harvey C. Miller, Superintendent 
7245 P. M. Every Thursday Night 
Philadelphia’s Largest Prayer Meeting 
Dr. Ross Stover Preaches Every Sunday 
11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Come Early! Always Crowded! 
Listen in over WLIT, Lit Bros., Phila. 
Dr. Stover broadcasts ‘‘Musical Ser- 


mons” every alternating Wednesday, at 
12:15 o’clock noon 


He Also Broadcasts from Messiah Lutheran Church 
Every Alternating Sunday at 10:30 A. M. 
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Carthage College 


A College Fit for You 

A high-grade liberal arts College—Co-educational. 

Courses recognized and required as preparatory to Law, 
Medicine, Teaching and Theology. 

Fully accredited by the North Central Association, the 
Association of American Universities, the State Departments 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, etc. 

New Departments of Agriculture and Journalism. 

College Band and a Capella Choir. 

Has trained noted physicians, lawyers, 
sionaries, authors, teachers. 

Very moderate in all expenses. 

Christian in atmosphere, motive and purpose. 

For information and free catalogue and pictorial booklet, 


address 
PRESIDENT JACOB DIEHL, D.D. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
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TO INSURE THE FUTURE 
OF THE SENIOR LEAGUE 


ORGANIZE 
JUNIOR 


9to12 years 


INTERMEDIATE 


12 to 16 years 


LUTHER LEAGUES 


For Complete Information, Write to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Muhlenberg Building, 1228-1234 Spruce’ St., Philadelphia, Penna 


Those Spending Sunday In Philadelphia Are 
Cordially Invited to Attend 


Church of the Holy Communion 


Chestnut and Twenty-first Streets 
REV. J. H. HARMS, D.D., Pastor 


Chief Service - 11 A. M. re : 
Vespers - - - &8 P.M. Within Walking 
Bible pet eM Distance of Hotels 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up of 
, Christian ma who are vitally concerned with the 
building of character as the fundamental thing 


in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 


DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard college of the highest grade enrolled with 
the Association of American Universities. A strong, scholarly 
faculty. Outstanding courses in the Bible. Superior classical, 
scientific and philosophical courses. New equipment. New 
science building and library. The College with a representa- 
tive Lutheran chapel, 


An academic department of the highest grade admitting 
to all institutions. 


Send for catalogue and write for information to 


Harry A. Benfer - - - - - - -= - Registrar 


John A. W. Haas, D.D., LL.D. Se es a President 


Roanoke College 


FOUNDED 1853 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR MEN 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Superior Standards 


Pre-Professional Courses 
Unusual Cosmopolitanism 
Mountainous Location In Historic Virginia 


Attractive Illustrated Booklet Sent Upon Request 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“A Good College for Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


In the heart of ““‘The Iodine Center of the Nation” 


Thorough courses leading to A.B., B.S. and B.Mus. Degrees 


Able faculty, adequate equipment, home-like atmosphere, 
well-balanced program of student activities, healthful climate. 


Very Moderate Expense 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


For Catalogue, Write 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE > 
Stressing Quality In the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 


A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write either 


Emily E. Swettman, George F. Dunkelberger, Ph.D., 
Registrar Dean 


i Christmas is soon here 


i" 
Emblem Ghristmas Gards 


We offer this year, Parchment Christmas Card Folders, lithographed in four 
colors and genuine gold bronze, with the Luther League Emblem printed in full 
colors and embossed. The envelopes are fancy tissue lined. The folders are the long 
fold type and we guarantee satisfaction. 


Price - - 30 for $1.0 Postpaid 


J Unless remittance accompanies order, shipment will Bele 
a=) made C. O. D. with all postal charges added. ¢ 
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ASSORTMENT OF 


so Luther League Emblem Seals ae 


$1.50 VALUE FoR $1 .OO 


We have had many calls for an assortment of Luther League Emblem Seals in various sizes. 
We are making this special offer for October and November Only. The assortment, made up of 
85 seals in seven sizes and ten items, is designed to be used on posters, invitations, notebook covers, 
napkins, favors or hand-work. The following items are included: 


Value 
3 Seal No. 1—Full Colors—4 inch diameter—Value ($4.00 per 100).... $ .12 
4 Seal No. 2—Full Colors—234 inch diameter—Value ( 3.25 per 100).... aR IETS 
6 Seal No. 3—Full Colors—2™% inch diameter—Value ( 3.00 per 100).... 18 
6 Seal No. 4—Full Colors—134 inch diameter—Value ( 2.50 per 100).... alls 
10 Seal No, 5—Full Colors—1% inch diameter—Value ( 2.00 per 100).... .20 
12 Seal No. 6—Full Colors— 34 inch diameter—Value ( 1.75 per 100).... Pil 
12 Seal No. 10—Full Colors— 5% inch diameter—Value ( 1.75 per 100).... Pil 
10 Seal No. 7—Plain Blue —1™% inch diameter—Value ( 1.00 per 100).... .10 
11 Seal No. 8—Plain Blue — 34 inch diameter—Value ( .90 per 100).... 10 
11 Seal No. 9—Plain Blue — 5% inch diameter—Value ( .90 per 100).... 10 
“J SPECIAL OFFER POSTPAID $1.00 |e Vales tee $1.50 
L 4 . 
Remittance Must Accompany Order ‘ 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


